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Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
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Liverish ? 
I think so. 
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Drowsy ? 
Very often. 
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Back ache ? 
Yes, between the shoulders. 


Tongue ? 
Coated and rather yellow. 


Mouth ? 
Tastes bad in the morning. 
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Appet‘te ? 
Haven't got any. 
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CHAPTER IT. | 
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Bilious ? 
Horribly. Look at my sallow skin. 


H'm. CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER 
PILLS. Two or three to begin 


week. 


What will tha! do? 
Clear away the whole trouble. 


After a week’s misery and purging ? 
Not a bit of it. Cure you first dose. 


Why the other doses then ? 
To make you keep cured. 


with, then one every night for a 


Ever have it again? 


Not if you are careful. 


What does “careful " mean ? 
Watch your health, and take a 
CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER 
PILL now and then, when you 
need it. 


The fee? 

No fee. CARTER’S LITTLE 

LIVER PILLS, Shilling and three 
halfpence at the Chemist's. But 

make sure they ARE Carter's. 


Carter’ Ss Little Liver Pills 


SMALL PILL. 


SMALL DOSE. 
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MAN’S LOYE AND MAID’S LOYE. 


L 
Rep rose and white rose 
Are man’s love and maid's love; 


A HINT TO SMOKERS. 


gees tobacco socks consider that little Beet specks 
on the wrapper of a cigar indicate a good artic ery 
few know toe those specks get there. 


Man’s love the red rose, If on a hot day, when the sun has been beating dows 
Maid’s love the white rose. on the tobacco plants,-a sudden thunder shower should 
Il. come up and sprinkle the leaves with the immense d: 
Chaste is the maid’s love, of rain so common in Cuba, and it should then suddenly 
Chaste like the white rose; clear up, the sun coming out brightly again, the drops 


of water on the leaves will act as lenses, and concet- 
trate the sun’s rays, which burn the little specks upon 
the tobacco. 

The tobacco must be ripe in order that the sun may 
give this effect. On account of the great selling 
capacity of this sort of wrapper, these spots are made 
on the cheaper brands by chemical means. 


Bold like the red rose. 
IV. 
Tender is the maid's love, PRECISELY AS STIPULATED. 
oar ga best rose ; — ; 
trong is the man’s love, A MELANCHOLY individual with a swollen jaw was 
Strong like the red rose. hastening along one of the ll com streets of Tendon, 
Vv. when a sign in front of a tall building caught his atten. 
Sweet is the maid's love. tion. Itwasasfollows: “Painlessextractionof teeth free.” 
Sweet like the white rose; He area long enough to note the number of the 
ish i man’ 2 floor on which the business indicated by the sign was 
Rich is the man’s love, ra tag barh 4 
Bich like the red rose. carried on, and then hurried inside and made his way 
. into the dentist’s room. 
VI. “Tg this the place where you pull teeth without pain 
Men love the white rose, free?” he inquired. 
The white rose of maid's love; “Yes, sir,” said one of the painless extractors on 
Maid’s love the red rose, duty. : ; 
The red rose of man’s love. “Well, I’ve a — that’s been giving me,a good 
deal of trouble. I wish you would pull it out.” 
eet f 


The sufferer took his place in the chair and opened 
his mouth. The operator after applying to the swollen 
m a pungent lotion of some sort, speedily relieved 


WAITING FOR A RISE. 


im of the offending molar. 
A WELL-KNOWN member of the House of Commons | « Thanks,” said the caller, climbing down and picking 
has a little daughter who has the Spee of a great up his hat. 
financier in her. One day her father called her to him. “That will be five shillings,” remarked the dentist. 
“My dear,” said he, “a man this morning offered| «Five shillings?” ec the other. “I thought it 


pa this room full of gold if he would sell little brother. 
ow, that means gold h to fill this room from wall 
to wall and from floor toceiling. If I sell little brother 
for that sum I shall be able to buy everything in the 
world you want. Shall I sell him?” 
“No, papa,” answered the little girl prompily ; and 
then, before her delighted father could embrace her for 
expressing so much unselfish affection, she went on: 
es Keep him till he’s bigger. He'll be worth more then.” 


—_-— fj ——-- --—— 


BIRDS AND BEACON LIGHTS. 


was free. ‘That's what you told me a minute ago, and 
it’s what you say on your sign.” 

“Just so. Did it hurt you?” 

* Yes, it hurt a little.” 

“That's right. We do our painless extraction free, 
exactly as we claim. When it hurts we charge for it. 
Five ghultins please!” ; 


—-..-—_—>j————__ - — 
- CORN AS FUEL. 


Not a few good le, in parts where fuel is cheap 
and food dear, Tare en sbncked by reports from the 
West of settlers resorting to corn for fuel. To the 
sontimenfalist pone preadtal, sinful, i 

in which might thousands of hun ple 
Roni be « deste ” in that way ; and we hire hoard 
some speak as though it would he almost a virtue in 
the Iowa farmer to freeze to death and save the corn for 
its more legitimate use as food. 
Corn in the ear can be burned in stoves made for 
either soft or hard coal, and is an especially good 
fuel for cooking stoves. Moreover, the cost of growing 
corn in Iowa is so small that it is as economical to 
raise corn for fuel on the prairies as it is to import coal 
or grow wood, certainly off the lines of railway. 
ee acre of corn can be raised for about 30s., | 
including the rent of the land. Fifty bushels of corn 
will weigh 3,500 pounds, or equal to a ton and three- 
uarters of soft coal. This, at fd. per bushel (which is 
about what corn is on the farm away from 
railways), would be as cheap for fuel as soft coal at 
18s. per ton. : 
Two bushels of corn will make a fire which will keep a 
family warm all day, even in- ay cold weather. Some 
recommend raising sunflowers for firewood, but they 
are not as good as corn, Nor need the talk, about 
burning corn create any reluctance to removing to 
regions where they have to employ it for fuel. It can 
be raised in one-tenth of the time and at less expense 
than timber can be raised for the same purpose, and the 
farmer may as easily and aa conscientiously plant corn 
for fuel as sunflowers or trees, 


Eacu “ silent autumn night ” witnesses the whulesale 
destruction of bird life at our shores. The victims are 
the migrants who are winging their way to the sunny 
south, and the causes of the disaster are ous lighthouses. 
The birdling of the year knows full well where he is 
going when on migration, and may be trusted to reach 
uis jqurney’s end in safety—barring accidents. 

But’ the oldest and wisest bird loses its head and 
becomes utterly bewildered when the lighthouse flashes 
the dazzling piercing rays into its eyes. The effect 
which this yene has upon the birds seems to he the same 
as that which a candle has on moths, or a pair of bright 
eyes has on a man. Jt draws the victim with an 
irresistible force to his destruction—total or partial. 

Without assuming to be wiser than the wisest, we 
may take it for granted that the shock of passing from 
the darkness of the night into the rr of an intensely 
brilliant light deprives the birds of their senses. They 
become momentarily mad. The light looks to them likea 
monstrous foe into whose clutches they have fallen. 
This gives rise to that desperate courage which even the 
most timid animals show when they are driven to bay— 
the courage which nerves them to turn on their most 
dreaded foe, and die game, if die they must. 

Meanwhile, whether the explanation be satisfactory 
cr not, the fact reumins that our lighthouses provide the 
ornithologist, especially at the season of migration, with 
many rich @nd rare specimens for his collection—the 
birds meying Eillea themselves ly dashing madly 
against the glass. 

All rights reserved.] 
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HOW DOGS ARE STOLEN. 


“Sto.en! Dogs are never stolen!” said a member 
of the trade to the P.W. man who had found him out. 
“ They are lost and stray around, and we find them and 
give tl Bg creatures a home,” and a ghost of a wink 
trembled on the man’s eyelid. - 

It is the hidden meaning of this candid statement 
which accounts to a certain extent for the popularity of 
the dog stealers’ profession. The theft in the 
case of dogs is always difficult to prove, and in nine 
cases out of ten, when owners do recover their lost 
darlings, they are so ti with joy that they 
gladly forgive the thief. Besides this, it is a lucrative 
profession, and one which, unlike burglary, may be 
carried on all the year round without interruption. 

“There are two branches of the trade,” the “ pro.” 
confessed, “There are some who imprison dogs solely 
in the hope that a reward will be offered, and very often, 
if no notice is taken, they allow the os to escape 

in. Amateurs, those are,” he explained with a con- 
temptuous shrug. 

“How do we set about the work ? Well, there's an 
element of risk in it, of course. Bitten? Scores of 
times ; but, bless you, we know how to handle the 
creatures. One method is to}fasten a morsel of liver 
inside the bottom of the trousers! That's a bait which 
most dogs can’t resist. They follow you home—come 
away from anybody for a choice morsel—and there 
you are.” 

Men who make a living by dog stealing are usually 
the possessors of a horse and trap, and no sooner is the 
aivorous dog round the corner, than he is bundled into 
a sack and speedily driven away. 
“What do we do with them when we've got ’emP 
Why sell ’em, of course,” said the man in the trade. 
“ Advertisements are put in all the doggy papers, and 
the creatures are sent on approval. That is why such 
bargains are so often made. Of course, we do not 
ggle over price. A clear profit of a few shillings or a 
few Fe as the case may be, is all we want.” 
a 


nen the advertisement columns of papers would be 
te to look for points of resemblance with 

one’s lost dogs 2” 

“Yes; but you won’t publish that, of course.” 

The P.W. man said he would try not to, but he had 

an unaccountable weakness for publishing things, which 

he could not always overcome. Besides, it was a tip of 


value. 
“ We have a system of ‘swopping’ booty,” the man 
went on. ‘A dog stealer up in York, we'll say, sends a 


collie down here for me to sell, and when I have any- 
thing I dare not advertise in London, why one of my 
pals. does the same for me. You see we know ono 
another in the trade.” 
“ Difficult work sending the dogs by train? Well, it is 
that. Not so much in London, you know, as in the 
provinces, where a valuable dog is well-known by 
everybody. The man who has——” 

« Btolen the dog ? ’ suggested the P.W. man, seeing 
his informant hesitating for the right word. 


“ Acquired ion of the dog, I was going to 
say,” replied the man haughtily. “ Well, ret w, the 
man who has got the dog goes out to some li station 


away down the line, and books the animal from there.” 
nfortunately. this trade is one which pays remarkably 

well. It is carried on methodically, and considerable 

profits are made. ‘ 


“I THOUGHT you said this horse you sold me was an 
intelligent, reliable animal.” ; 
t is.” 


“ Why, it pute ite head down and tries to run away 
with me every time it sees a girl in knickerbockers! ” 

“ Yes; that's what shows its intelligence.” 

m —— f= 

Gewttmman (in réilway ttein): “How did this 


accident ha; (ie 

Guard : Antec pulled the bell and stopped the 
train, and the boat express ran into us. It will take five 
hours to clear the line for us to go ahead.” 
Posi a -3 “Five hours! I was to be married toe 
= 4 married man), sternly: “ Look heve, are you 
the scalawag who stopped the train?” 


Our Xmas Number is Published Wednesday, November I3th (see p. 299). 
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AN OLD MALD'S SACRIFICE. 
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of an event in Innice Selby’s rather 

Tom Dyrenford, big and handsome, 
was carried into her father’s house 
of birdshot in his breast, and 


aman that had begun his 


Ir was someth: 
commonplace life w' 
but very pale and still, 
ona shutter, with a charge 
looking for all the world liko 
journey over the Styx. 

He was laid on the sofa in the little parlour. all fragrant 
with the scen’ from a t jar of roses that stood on the 
inodest centre-table. Innice looked on in a dazed sort of 
way as the doctor probed after the shot and dressed the 
wounds. She did what was asked of her in a stupid, 
mechanical fashion, bringing warm water and bandages and 
what-not to the side of the sufferer. She had never before 
seen & wounded or dead person, and the sight of this young 
man brought a sense of faintness and sickness to her heart. 

How Tom Dyrenford had come to let that unlucky trigger 
snap just as he was slimbing over that gate he never knew. 
It was an ugl7 wound, and it kept him in bed four weeks ; 
but there was never a day after he regained consciousness 
that he did not offer up his thanks to an all-wise Providence 
tor bringing him to that house. 

He was a typical man of the world—strong, athletic, but 
afflicted to the last degree with that nameless weariness— 
the destitution of emotion and surfeit of the senses that 
come to men weighted simultancously with the possession 
of a fortune and the lack of sufficient ingenuity to discover 
means of spending it; and when he awoke to consciousness 
one morning, very pale and weak, to discover the beantiful, 
carnest face of Innice Selby bending over him, all alight 
with the eagerness to learn what his slightest wish mi ht 
be nd minister to it, the man’s soul was born again within 
him. He took one long, curious look, and then sank to 
sleep again, with a childish smile on his face and a wense of 
uttor content at his heart. 

For Innice the ensuing weeks were one onalloyes! round 
of perfect bliss. She was twenty-eight years o d, and at 
that age it is something more than a privilege to be 
mitted to fall in love. e took charge of the invalid as 
natorally as if he had been a child; and he, for his part, 
could bear no one else near him. The girl’s father, a grey- 
haired austere old gentleman, as proud as he was poor, he 
saw little of, and, truth to tell, he did not grieve much 
thereat. It was pleasant to lie all day on the little sofa, or 
in the hammock under the trees, and let Innice read to 
him by the hour in that sweet, low voice of hers. 

Now, there had never been a moment when Tom’s wound 
had been dangerous—that is, not greatly so—only very 
painful; but, of course, when he be, to get strong and 
well again he never let a day pass without declaring to this 
tall swoet-faced girl that he owed his life to her watchful- 
ness and care. And at the declaration the great serious 
eyes would light up and the speaker would receive his re- 
ward in a look that spoke volumes of love and gratitude. 

Like all things that are won easily, the love of this tall 
girl (whom some of the gossips in the village were already 
yrowing to allude to as an old maid) did not.influence this 
pampered young man as strongly as it might have done had 
it been less readily bestowed. He accepted it naturally and 
yracefully, with the ease of a practised lover. But there 
comes an end to all things, and there came a time when 
there could be no further excuse for his remaining the 
yucst of old Selby. 

It was the night before he went away that he discovered 
how irrevocably the girl’s heart was bound up in him. 
They were walking together under the gold laburnum trees, 
and she suddenly stopped and cove her face with her 
hands, Tom gently pulled them away, and discovered that 
she was crying. 

The next instant she was in his arms, and being comforted 
as a strong man usually comforts a woman who tells him 
she loves him and thinks it — to cry about it. And 
he himself, feeling, as he did, more deeply in love than he 
had ever been in his lifc, surrendered then and there, and 
when he departed next day it was as Innice Selby’s 
betrothed husband. 

Rather to his relief, she had requested him to say nothi 
to her father. “Please leave that to me,’ she said. 
“Father will be grieved or furious—perhaps both. You 
see I have grown go necessary to him, and I suppose ”—with 
a divine blush—“ that he has never given a thought to the 
idea of losing me. Let me tell him after you are yone.” 

e e e e a 


The thought of the relationship he had established in 
that little was very agreeable to Tom after his return 
to town. Even after his ig eg his old diversions found 
little charm for him now. His friends rallied him on his 
listlussness, and more than one of them broadly hinted that 
there must be a woman in the case. 

The summer and autumn away pleasantly enough. 
He corresponded ularly for awhile with Innice, and was 
charmed with the brightness of her letters. When his own 
began to decrease in number she vexed him with neither 
questions nor repronches, It was early in December when 
she wrote and asked him to come and spend the holidays 
as her father’s guest. “It will surprise you,” she added, 
“but I have not told him yet. I’m a coward, I fear, 
but | have not found the courage. Perhaps you can help 
me when you come.” 

A week afterwards she wrote: “I have another surprise 
for you. You have heard me speak of my little sister. 
Sho will rench London on Friday morning on her way home 
from school, and you are to meet her, if you will, and 
escort her here. I know you won’t mind, and Gertrude’s 
muah a child that we can't endure the idea of her travelling 

lone.” 

It was indeed a surprise that awaited Mr. Tom Dyren- 
ford when he i to Morley’s Hotel the following 
Friday morning, to meet his fiancée’s sister—the sort of sur- 
prise most men would give # good deal to rience. As 
the girl rose to greet him her beauty li ly struck him 
speechless. He was di conscious of a vision of rose- 


Your welcome home is always the more si 


some commonplaces with her, 
prepare for her journey. D 
the servants concerning the luggage 

mechanical way. The sight of this glowing young 


to him with tears in her eyes. 
because she has been so very, very good to mo ever since 


hel 
child very evidently knew nothing of his engagement to 


thing in the world that he should 
about the slim waist, and pillow t! 
shoulders for a nap. 
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ink cheeks, of, t solemn blue eyes, of a wavy crown of 
vicion yellow ni. And Gis wan Gectrade; the “child.” 


He pulled himself ther with an effort, and exchanged 
iat} poapier! retired c 
yrenfo: ve his directions 

© and so forth in a 
beauty 


by all odds the most remar ble he had ever seen 


—hbeau 

—had fone him into a sort of daze. He had not wholly 
recovered his self-possession until they had driven to Euston 
and taken their places in the train 


ee 
On the way down Gertrude Selby chattered away to Tom 


in the most charming way in the world—told him all about 
her studies, her 

teen, though if you 
taken her for ey, and her manner had all the 


ers, her chums. She was just seven- 
had veiled her face you would have 


girlish, innocent fearlessness that men of Tom Dyrenford’s 
stamp find so irresistible. 

It was of her sister Innice that she spoke of most 
enthusiastically. “ Dear, dear old Innice !” she exclaimed, 
“ T always call her the saint, 


mamma died. Yes, Mr. Tom—I may call you that, mayn't 
It I believe my sister would give her life to make me 
happy.” 

fate himself as he might for it, “ Mr. Tom” could not 
enjoying his discovery that this exquisitely beautiful 


her sister. It was a long journey, and his heart Ww 
strangely soft towards her as the dusk clouded the windows 
and she to nod drowsily. it was the most natural 
lace a ing arm 
e bright head on his 


Innice—“ Saint Innice,” had Gertrude not called her '— 
was waiting for them at the little station with a trap drawn 
by the fat, docile mare that her soul loved. She embraced 
her “ little sister ” tenderly, and gave to her lover a greet- 
ang Hat was shy, but inexpressibly sweet. 

hat night, in the glow of the firelight, Dyrenford was 
enabled to compare the two sisters closely as they stood 
with cheaks together and arms interlaced before him. Was 
it cruel truth or the miserable libel of an overwrought 
fancy that gave him the impression of the faintest sugges- 
tion of crows’ feet at “Saint Innice’s” eyes and temples ¢ 
e r e * * e e 

Dear, DEAR Tom,—It is now six weeks since you left! T have had 
but one letter, and that, I fear, not a very satisiuctory one, I feel as 
though the time has come for us to understand euch other. 

Tom, I implore you—no, I command ycu—to tell me the truth. Do 
you love my sister? 

She has been so different since you went away. She does not come to 
me with her little joys and trou ony more. She avoids me, too, and 
when I question her, she is quite cross, More than once I have found 
her in tears. And, Tom, only last night I stole into her room to kiss 
her as she slept, and d w what I found? Your phot jh, 
Tom! It layupon the , where it had dropped from ker 
hand as she had fallen asleep. And there were teur-stams up cn it. 

Ihave thought it was, perhays, ouly she that loved you, and that you 
did not care. But I remember so many things now. Your - 
bye kiss to me wus a cold one; and Gertrude, you know, would not kiss 
youat all, She burst out and rau out of the room. 

Tom, you know that I love you with iy whole heart and soul, and 
that every nerve and fibre and atom of your being is so inexpressibly 
dear to me that I don't see how I could live without you. But I love 
me sister, too, and she must not be made to suffer. 

‘ouare the only lover I ever had, Tom, and I shall never have 
Be very, very honest with me, my dear boy, and tell me all 
that is in your heart. If what I think is true, I will relense you without 
a word of reproach, though it should kill me. 


jo you 


another. 


Innice. 
My Dear Gret,—Whatever I am, or have been, lum uot a scoundrel. 
You offer to release me. I refuse to be relensed. I have kept m 
honour intact heretofore, and do not propose to sully it now. r¢ sha 
be Soe by thers pee Ce reaches: 700 at cient o'clock on Friday 
evening, ¢] n do myse ie honour of beggi ‘on to sct 
day for the wedding. With love, ees 
Tom. 


Gertrude Selby had been quite ill for a couple of days ; 
and she was lying asleep on her little bed when her sister 
stepped in on tiptoe to sce her before driving to the station. 
The girl’s cheeks were quite pale, and her hands, which lay 
lightly crossed upon her fair young breast, trembled as she 
slept. As Innice stooped over the bed to kiss the white 
forehead, two tears stole from beneath the sleeper’s lightly- 
closed eyelids, and she murmured in a half-whisper: “Tom 
—Tom, oh, my love! When will you come back to me?” 

Noiselessly “Saint” Innice stole from the room. In a 
few minutes ‘her old mare Bess’ hoofs were sounding 
smartly on the smooth, frozen road, The girl looked straight 
ahead of her as she drove along. Her face was very white, 
and there was a look in the great, calm eyes that might 
have given Mr. Tom Dyrenford the heartache if he had 
been there to see it. 

She knew she had plenty of time, and as she neared the 
railway crossing, half a mile from the station, she pulied 
Bess to a walk, and, letting the reins fall upon the dash- 
board, pressed her little gloved hands nervously to her face. 
Then tears came. The p was deserted. Nota soul was 
there-to see her weep. Through the tears she far 
over the frosty fields, thinking long and earnestly of the 
lover she was going to meet, and of —— 

There was a jolt and a jar, and old Bess came to a stand- 
still. One of the wheels of the light cart had slipped from 
the edge of the boarding that served to level the lines 
with the road, and had become wedged against the outer 
iron rail. 

Acut with the whip anda jerk would have ended the 
difficulty. Or she could have climbed out of the cart and 
led Bess into the roadway. But she took no such action. 
She sat there, still and silent, her hands folded in her lap. 
There was a sort of dreamy resignation in the face that was 
turned so steadily up to the tranquil stars. 

Once she rose from her seat for a moment and glanced 
over the dashboard to make sure that old Bess was safe 
from any danger beyond a severe nervous shock and a bad 
shaking up. 

By-and-bye there was a glare of light as, with a roar 
and a shriek, the last express from Euston, in one of the 
carriages of which Mr. Tom D ‘ord wascalmly collecting 
his rugs and wraps, came tearing round the curve. 

The new of next day duly recorded the “ accident.” 
Bess escaped without a scratch. 


neere on a Thurs evening. And wh Beea’ 
current number ROME NOTES in or pee = 


WEEK ENDING 
NovemBEE 16, 1895. 


FIVE HUNDRED SUICIDES’ 
LETTERS. 


One of the oldest of the coroners’ officers in London 
| has a most curious and melancholy collection, this 
| consisting of upwards of five hundred letters which hive 
| been penned by unhappy men and women immediately 
prior to their committing suicide. 

| _One of the most striking features about the majority 
of the missives is their absolute reasonableness, |ut this 
fact may be explaincd by the assertion that many peuple 
are only mad upon one theme, and can argue quite 
coherently, and wisely even, upon most others. Mins 
| of the letters are pathetic or terrible even in their very 
brevity, such simple as “Good-bye” ini 
“ Tired of life” being painfully common. 

An unusually large number of the letters are fro: 
persons who were never identified, and the handwritin- 
and composition of some of them indicate a high order 
of education. Why the unknown should ever write i 
all is a question, but some of the letters are evidently 
desi; to remove from the mind of the coruner tl:e 
suspicion that the writer has been murdered. Que of 
the most singular features about the whole of the letters 
—almost without exception—is the firmness «f tliv 
handwriting—that is, when the writer has been. 
practised an. 

Most of the letters are from undoubted mad men, «11: | 
of some of these neither head por tail can be mid. 
One poor fellow explains that he is being followed iy 
and night by a waiter—why on earth a waiter ’—witl: 
red-hot poker; and many a them have had the delusion 
a delusion it were—that the police were followin: 
them. 


ODD AND CURIOUS WEIGHTS. 


How THE Hasitu‘s OF THE SOUDAN SETTLE THEI: 
PURCHASES WITH GOLD. 

Money used by natives in the Soudan consi-t. «of 
small white shells called cauries, derived from tlie 
Maldive and Laccadive islands, and also from Zauzil»r. 
For several centuries past, ships have brought to the 
mouth of the Niger or to the Guinea coast, as far is 

Liberia, entire cargoes 
of these shells, the vilu- 
of which runs_ from 
sixpence to two shilling- 
a thousand, according 
their condition. 
Cauries are only used 
| in countries where gold is searce. In the whole are: 
| between Kong, Bondoukau, and the sea, cauries are nu! 
| used; natives settle their purchases with gold dust cr 
ofe weigh the gold th 1 all ! 

‘o weigh the gold they employ small copper scule-. 

| Weights are caremely varied as hapes. eel sizes. 
| Most of them are in brass. 
| Many of the weights exhibit- 
| ing human_heads, animals, 
| tools, and ludicrous scenes, 

such as are reproduced here, 
‘are modelled with wax and 
| cast in brass. 

Africans may have learned 
this process from Euro 
who visited their country, but their art exhibits a niti-¢ 
character Dorcoghiy novel, These black artists hi 
evidently reproduced what they saw or imagined, anu 

they have done it in i style 
of their own; their works are 
peculiarly humourous and fanci- 
u 


Each native who has a puir of 
scales has also special wei::|t< 
which he alone understands how 
to use. He knows, for instaue, 
that a giraffe weighs one « 
two mitkals of gold; thi 
such a weight in the shape 

= of a bird represents cne-hilf or 
one-third mitkal of gold, and so on. 


Artist: “I painted the picture, sir, to keep tle 
wolf from the door.” 
Dealer ( after ins 


ing it): “ Well, hang it ou i": 
knob where the wo! 


can see it.” 
— 

“T 18 place,” observed the guide, showing the vi-it'r 
through the mouldy castle, “‘is over 600 years old.” 

“Ts that all?” said the Englishman, sniffing the « 
incredulously. ‘It smells a good deal older.” 

-—_ +» jo -.--- 

A SUBURBAN resident is said to have built his hou-- 
exactly alike in the front and back. His hope was. lie 
explained, to delude the chickens into thinking they wer 
on the front lawn when they were really in the bach 


d. 
= ee 

Youne HusBanb: “ My dear, these biscuits are sors 
horribly sour.” 

Young Wife (who took the chemistry prize it 
school): “ I forgot to add the soda, my dear; but nevrr 
io After tea we can walk out and get some sod. 
water.” _ 


good wife knows that you have the 


4 


Wunx ENDING 
Nov. 16, 1895. 


THE KING OF BURGLARS. 


> & RemarKasie CaReer or Crime. 
agate SHINBURN, who has for thirty years 


been recogn' by the American police and by the 
authorities of every Euro city as the “ King of bank 
bi ,” has at last fallen into the hands of the New 


York detectives. The technical charge upon which the 
arrest was made was that cf attempted re Arg the 
First National Bank of Middleburg, New York, but this 
is one of the most insignificant crimes Lag) aa we by 
the prisoner during an unparalleled record. An elaborate 
and costly set of burglurs’ tools was found in his pos- 


sessicn, together with pa revealing the existence of 
en organised band of bank robbers; with the prisoner'as 
its chief. 


Shinburn is an American product, in the criminal 
sense, having begun his “ professional” work early in 
the “ sixties ” as leader of a great galaxy of safe-breakin 
stars, all of whom are now either dead or im rioied 
under, virtually, life sentences. Shinburn fled twenty 
years ago from Ameri¢a, carrying away £100,000 in 
plunder. It now appears that three years ago he quietly 
returned to his original field of operations, organised a 
new band of burglars, and went to work. 

Under av dozen aliases and over a period of thirty 

ears he has stolen millions, evaded countless pursuits, 
ieokan out of a dozen prisons, lived in luxury, purchased 
a foreign title, engineered the greatest robberies of the 
age, and fairly won the title of the century's greatest 
thief. 

Shinburn is a German by birth, and received a college 
education in his native land. He appeared at New York 
in 1860, and first attracted the attention of the police 
as @ bler of remarkable nerve and seemingly in- 
cxheustible purse. As confidential agent for the nego- 
tiation of dole securities, Shinburn selected a bright 
young Englishman, who was at that time interested in 
several gambling houses and kindred ventures. 

Thus equipped, Shinburn opened his menikeign of 
crime. Withia ten years the leader's share in the booty 
amounted to £100,000. Great was his mechanical as 
well as executive ability. In order to perfect his 
knowledge of the combination locks and the working of 
safes Shinburn for some time took employment under 
an assumed name in the works of the Safe Company. 

The combinations made at that time were not as per- 
fect as they are to-day, and Shinburn discovered that a 
person with acute hearing could, by putting his ear to 
the safe and turning the dial, detect tbe numbers which 
threw the tumblers into a He applied this know- 
ledge to a series of heavy bank burglaries. 

Shinburn saved fortunes during 1860 and 1869, when 
he was obliged to flee from the United States, but he 
recklessly played all games of chance, as well as in stocks, 
and spent his money with an open hand. He and his 
youny English confidential agent soon became heavy 
operators in stocks, and by a good stroke of fortune, 
just before Shinburn left the United States, on a lucky 
turn of the market in their favour, it was said that they 
cleared about £100,000. Thus, with the money he made 
from his various burglaries, Shinburn left the country 
with nearly £200,000. 

Previous to his flight he consulted counsel as to what 
country he would be safe in, and with which there was 
no treaty. He ascertained that Belgium had no treaty 
with the United States, and by taking up his residence 
there and living quietly, he would be from extradi- 
tion. 

He proceeded first to Brussels, where he remained for 
a few years, not engaging in any business, but he finall 
pure an estate, an interest in a large silk 
mill, and the title of “Count.” Besides his young 
English confidential agent he allowed none of his old 
associates to know where he had gone. 

For fifteen years he is supposed to have lived respect- 
ably. Itis said that he operated heavily on the Bourse 
al also gambled, and in this way he lost his fortune 
and business, and having no other means of making 
money easily, he went back into safe burglary. 


OnE Goop Turn DESERVES ANOTHER.—Tom (to his 
sister): “ Kitty, if you give me a bit of your cake I'll 
spoil the piano, so that you won't be able to take a 
Jesson for a fortnight.” 

—~+ to 

Doctor: “ Countess, I should be glad if you would 
let me hear you cough.” 

Countess : “I don’t feel disposed to do so just now. 
(To her maid.) Eliza, please cough as I did this 
morning.” 


——- 3 —. 
Litre Boy: “ It’s wickeder to move your arms than 
your legs on Sunday.” 


Little Girl: “’Spect not.” 
Little Boy: “Yes, it is. Mamma will let me take 
era on Sunday, but she won’t let me go rowing in a 


—. to 
, NgIaHnovE : “ Now that you hev succeeded in givin’ 
YT sons and — a college edication, what are yeh 


goin’ to ae next 
wyaced : “Well, I dunno; but I’ve been 
thinkin’ I'd better move out of town so I won't dis- 


@ serious disagreement, and one of the saurians, with a 


cape to the total value of six guineas, offered by 
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A CROCODILE FIGHT. 


CrocopiLes are very apathetic, and fights among 
them are rare. A short time ago, however, two of the 
six crocodiles in the zoological gardens at Autwerp had 


vicious snap, closed his iron jaws on the upper jaw of 
the other. 

During the ensuing battle the locked jaw broke in the 
middle. The assailant swallowed the “ fragment,” teeth 


and all. This ended the unpleasantness, both at once 


assuming their former listless attitude. 
The vanquished animal now presents a horrible sight ; 
of its tongue and the front half of the lower jaw, 
ristling with teeth, are 


to view. 
But maimed anim 


shows no sign of suffering— 


not even the proverbial crocodile’s tears. 


— -—__—e fo. 
HAVE YOU EVER BEEN SOLD? 


Ir 80, you'll be only too glad to turn your dis- 
comfiture to profitable account by competing for tree 
f you've sold anyone else in like manner, a money 
prize will still be welcome. 
Now here’s a well-worn example of the ‘ sell,’ pureand 
simple : 
“Whilst bathing, I once lost a ring which I never 
expected to see again. Twelve months after- 
wards in opening a codfish, what do you think I 
found ?” 
“ The ring!” everyone exclaims. 
“No, bones!” is your dry reply. 
I have much pleasure in offering prizes of three 
ineas, two guineas and ot a respectively for 
the three cleverest original ‘ , the descriptiong of 
which must reach us in envelopes marked “Sell” on or 
before Thursday, November 28th. . 
Be as concise, as original, as humourous, and as in- 
genious as possible in your attempts, and those guineas 
will soon be jingling in your pockets instead of mine. 


a 
METALS THAT KILL MICROBES. 


Microses have assumed so much importance in 
recent years, that any new observation concerning in- 
fluences that are unfavourable to their existence pos- 
sesses interest for all. 

Lately, Dr. Meade Bolton, following out experiments 
previously begun by others, has shown that there are 
certain metals which are capable of destroying microbes 
in contact with them. 

The microbés experimented with were cultivated for 
the purpose in jelly, spread on a plate, and bits of metal 
were dropped upon the jelly while it was still moist. 

Auy metal that had the property of arresting the 
development of the microbes, destroyed them, not only 
just under the place where it lay, but for a narrow 
space round it. The width of this space varied both 
with the kind of metal and the kind of microbe. 

Pure gold, when freely cleaned and burnished, had no 
effect on themicrobes. re nickel and platinum, and a 
few other metals, also failed to affect the organisms. 
But cadmium, copper, brass, zinc, and silver destroyed 
them, the firat-named metal acting epectally sla ach 

Doctor Bolton observed that the metals which affected 
the microbes were those that are readily attacked by 
chemical mts, while those that resist such reagents, 
like gold, no effect. From this fact he concluded 
that the action upon the organisms was due toa 
solution of the metals taking place in the jelly. 


JOKING WITH A RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 


A comic incident took place during sone cheap trips 
on the Paris-Havre Railway. 

One day bas amare: seekers und deel half ta 
n quantity of carriages at their dis , and at 
the Herkear station the overplus was put into a number 
of cattle trucks, which were quickly provided with seats 
made of boards set upon 8 of wood. 

No sooner did the ticket-taker enter to demand the 
passengers’ tickets than he was greeted with a chorus 
of well-imitated “‘Moos!” and the joke extending itself 
to all the other cattle trucks, he at last desisted from his 
or 

At next halting station the station-master began 
a remonstrance; but “Moo! moo! moo!” sounded so 
Gree power ne that he was compelled to retire. 


train ly arrived at the terminus of Mont- 
villier. Here the passengers, opens the awkward 
leaps of cattle, sprang through the gate by which travel- 
ling beasts usually leave the station. The station-master 


caught one of them by the collar. 

This was the si for the whole crowd to lower 
thetr heads and butt at him vigorously with terrible 
lowing, so that he was quickly obliged to take to his 
heels, followed by a final triumphant “ Moo!” from the 
holiday makers. 

The whole company, who had joined without premedi- 
tation in the joke, then broke out into a peul of laughter, 
and giving their tickets to a smiling official standing by, 
peacefully left the station. 


a counter-action against 

“ misfortunes never come singly »” one of the queerest 
paradoxes that could caieas tees 

that embodied in the case of 
overtaken by misfortune, find that that reverse is 
cs ae the means whereby they come into possession 
o! weal 
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DAME FORTUNE'S FREAKS. 


Truth STRANGER THAN FICTION. 
Ir is just as well to be Openaiets when possible. As 
loomy assertion that 


human experience is 
reons who, suddenly 


th of which they would certainly never otherwise 


have dreamed 


A Liverpool vestryman recently had an excitin 


experience in this respect. His house took fire, an 

with ite contents, was practically destroyed—which 
meant that he had to face the prospect of comparative 
peaked for years to come. Strange to say, however, the 


re was the direct means of helping him to riches. 

When a dividing wall collapsed, one of the firemen 
brought to light an iron box that had evidently been 
walled up in the masonry. It was found to contain a 
number of documents and certificates, relating to some 
disputed land of considerable value, which the vestry- 
man and his family had for years been endeavouring to 
trace. The law was at once set in motion, and shortly 
afterwards the lucky vestryman 
landed proprietor. 

About ten years ayo a yous collegian having been 
hopelessly “ plucked ” for his degree, quarrelled with his 
father and went off in a huff to United States. For 
a time he prospered, and became fairly well-to-do; then 
his former ill-luck returned. At the end of nine years 
his affairs suddenly collapsed, and he found himself facd 
to face with absolute ruin. He was weak enough to yo 
to the river and take a plunge into oblivion, but was, 
however, rescued in the nick of time. 

Subsequently the incident, together with the would. 
be-suicide’s photograph, was pee in a San Francisco 
newspaper, a copy of which, by one of those coincidenccs 
which make trut! than fiction, found its way 
to the hands of his father’s lawyer in London. The 
latter speedily cabled piel areal and, the runaway's 
identity being established, informed him that his de: 
father had left him a large sum of money. So, by u 
lucky twist, his misfortune merged into a fortune. 

An acquaintance of the writer's once had a very novel 
and agreeable surprise in the way of compensation for 
misfortune. A friend, whom he not seen for years, 
returned from abroad and took up a temporary reside .ce 
with him. In return for this hospitality, at the end of 
a week he decamped with all the valuables he could liy 
hands upon, and presumubly left the country again. 

As it happened, he had left behind him a bundle of 
papers, amony which were a number of shares, made 
payable to holder, in connectiun with a Brazilian mininy 
venture. These shares, indeed, proved to be worthless 
at the tine, but a few years later the venture chanced tu 
turn out a big success, and the writer's acquaintance 
had no acpi about taking udvantage of the stroke of 
fortune. hether the original owner knew of his well- 
merited loss did not transpire; at any rate, he has not 
been seen since. 

One of the greatest misfortunes in life is to lose a 
limb, yet even a misfortune of this kind has brought 
a fortune with it. Some time ago a Parisian doctor 
was driving in his carriage alony the Rue de Rivoli, and 
it chanced that a young woman in crossing the road 
near the Louvre was run over by the vehicle. 
She was immediately taken to the hospital, and the 
medical men decided that she must have her left leg 
amputated. The doctor, whose carriage had been the 
cause of this regrettable accident, undertook to perform 
the operation himself, and, it need hardly be added, not 
only compensated the young woman, but paid the bill 
for a most expensive wooden leg. 
The doctor died, and a clause in his will read to this 
effect: “I bequeath to T—— G the sum of fifty 
thousand franes for the loss she sustained through my 
possessing an unruly horse and an unsteady coachinan, 
and for the pain I personally caused her through having 
to deprive her of one of her principal supports in life.” 
—__—___»j=___ 
- “It's hard to tell just what the public wants,” said 
the theatre manager with a sigh. 
“Tt hasn’t struck me that way,” replied the «ac. 
countunt; “it scems puinfully easy to me. In nine 
cases out of ten it wants its money back.” 
—_—»fo—____- 
“Do you think,” said the girl’s mother, “that you 
have the putience and forbearance to be a kind 
husband ?” 

“Madam,” replied the youns man-in earnest tones, 
“Tcan put a fourteen and a half stand-up collar on a 
ait fifteen shirt without saying a single strong 
word.” 

And she consented to the match at once. 


—t+__ 


A Frane Critic.—Artist: “ There. sir, is my latest 
picture.” 


Ingenious Friend: “Well, ycu haven't economised 
renee it, have you? What title have you given 
to it?” 

hat do I call it? Why, sir, that is an 
it, 


Artist: “ 
Well, I 


became a wealthy 


autumn sunse L dowry: 
Ingenious iend: “ You don’t say so! 
don’t blame the sun at all for setting 


Please tell your friends to tell their friends to tell their friends ad infinitwm that the first number of PEARSON’S MAGAZINE 


wi'l be published on Thursiay, December 12th. 


ar tit alors eal 


of compara 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING. 


Tides 
Every wind that ew the ocean drives before it the 
surface waters, and if it is blowing in the same direction 
as the tidal wave is moving, it will increase the height 
of the tide. During a strong gale from the Atlantic 
the tides that enter the narrow seas north aud south of 
Great Britain will rise toa higher level. It is during 
the prevalence of these storms, acting in concurrence 
with spring tides, that the sea breaks in upon low coasts 
and does much damage. Thus, the dykes of Holland 
have often been burst through under thess conditions. 
In the period of the monsoons, which are strong winds 
blowing from the Indian Ocean Lg Southern Asia, 
the tidal wave rushes into the Hooghly River with such 
im’ osity as to sweep all before it. At the equinoxes, 
in the Southern Atlantic, when the attractive influence 
of the sun and moon is at ite maximum, and the south- 
east and north-east Trade winds combine to drive before 
them the + Equatorial Drift Current, tidal waves 
ur into the Amazon River during three consecutive 
ys, forming a series of advancing walls of water. 
Many other examples might be given. 

2730. What was the Origin of Sea-Bathing in this Country? 
Contrary to pee belief, sea-bathing is a practice 
tively recent date. The ancients and the 
" of pers ae Ages regeeces mae al ares 

and often wi Yror, and a com: unge in 
at vanicinent in this 
country. There are no records of sea-bathing as a 
practice before 1750. During the early part of last 


century the le of Western Europe suffered terribl 
from “King’s Evil,” or scrofula, and a Dr. Rich 
Russell, of ht-Helmstone, the fishing village that 
was the of the modern Brighton, noticed that the 


is said that the worthy doctor owned a 

kind of land himself. The pee of bathing at home, or 

“tabbing,” began in England in 1834, and is gradually 

spreading over the Continent. River bathing and swim- 

ming appear to have come into vogue a few years later. 

2732. Which Creature can Endure Thirst, for the Longest 
Period without Apparent Suffering ? 

There are so many creatures that can endure thirst 
for a long period, that it is a difficult, if not maimpossible 
task, to select any particular one from among them all. 
Several species of reptilia, serpents, and lizards, and 
certain batrachians, exist in regions remote from water, 
and derive their necessary moisture from absorption 
and inspiration, taking no Lagi, tee quantity through 
the mouth. The wild lamas of Patagonia are said not 
to drink, because in the boost they inhabit there is 
nothing but salt water to be found. Sloths are also 
said to live without drinking. Rabbits have also been 
credited with this power, but the late Rev. J. G. Wood 
recorded the fact that they feed on herbage when laden 
with dew, and in this way do their eating and drinking 
at the same time. A stony, waterless region of France 
has evolved a race of animals that do not drink. The 
sheep feeding the fragrant herbs have altogether 
lost the habit of drinking, and the cows drink very little. 
Roquefort cheese is made from the milk of non-drinking 
cows. A pat has lived in the Zoological Gardens, 
Regent's Park, London, for upwards of fifty-two years 
without a drop of water, and there is a species of rodent 
on the waterless aes of Western America which lives 
and flourishes with no apparent means of drinking. 


“\Waux snpme 
Nov. 16, 1895, 


“ Railroad kidney ” is the name given to a disease of 
that organ, which is induced, as medical men allege, hy 
much tra’ on the railway. Artificial stoppage of 
the pores of skin, produced by the dust and fina 
grime inseparable from such travelling, checks fre 


iments : C 
i and portions of | cutaneous perspiration. This means that more or le. 
the brain exert a Ne 9 sagt iver ceases, | of the 230z. of perspiration secreted daily through pores 
and hence ita source can never rest. All other of | that cover the skin, to the number of 3,500 per squire 
the organism, so far as is known, rest either periodically inch, must find another channel, and the extra work 
or intermittently. The heart reste between its beats, | falls on the kidneys. The natural’ result of a cou. 
the respiratory organs between inspiration and expira- | tinuance of such prolonged journeys by rail is an over 
tion, and the organs of digestion and secretion between | taxing of the organ, and this sets up a condition 
their periods of greater and lesser activity. disease. 

2738. Is ey Send or Evil from the Economic Poirt 

of 


Generally , and often completely so. Even th» 
worst form of | , the apparent absolute wast> .¢ 
wealth, is not without its good aspect. Thus the hange:.. 
on, the seemingly useless wretc who live at the. 

of the wasteful rich, have been inaptly compared ;» 
the vermin which, by accelerating corruption, break 1) 
organiems which in their present form are of no furth.-: 
use. Like filter-beds, they are foul in themselves, | ut t'.. 
wealth percolates through them and ultimately reac!:. ; 
hands in which it does But the luxury whic’ 
means, in general terms, the most comfortable mo-le «+r 
living, is economically beneficial both to those who hi: 2 
it and those who provide it. The savage knows nothir_ 
of luxury, and never progresses, but among civili~ | 
people the v lowest have their ideal of luxury, i:' 
veka some effort to live up toit. Indeed, this form .° 
luxury may be fairly described as one of the greate-t 
factors in the mental and material progres; 0} 
mankind. It is the desire on the part of tl: 
rich man of i beautiful things, an] «f 
availing hi of contrivances which minister to hi. 
comfort, which leads him ects ie pay high prices for 
them. These high prices stim competition amon-s 
the artistic and Drala So higher levels are c.:- 
stantly being i Mental effort is encouraged, 
manual skill is deve because, geenelly speakiny, 
the best of each kind of work fetches the best pric. 
Agen. that species of luxury which takes the form of 
a beautiful home has a most beneficial effect on soci::i 
and domestic life. The more beautiful a man’s home i: 
the better life he will live in it, and the better will his 
children grow up in it. Indeed, 1 has develope! . 
kia which is called “ house- nays = ys is 

i in man good ee 5 , the love of orn: 

ment, of cele, and beautiful surroundings. i3 
inberent in, and inseparable from human nature w)-n 
it has once developed beyond the animal stage. «nl 
these things make up hing fi and as the facts of hum: 
nature are unchangeable, if luxury is not good from t!: 
economic point of view, 80 much the worse for economirs. 


9731. Why does Water Expand during the Process of 


? 

To give a thoroughly satisfactory explanation of t1:! 
phenomenon we would need to know cog the shap2 
of a molecule of water. Still, the molecular theory of t!:> 
constitution of solids and liquids enables us to unler- 
stand how an increased bulk may be caused by a liqui! 
losing its latent heat without its temperature bei: 
altered. According to this theory a pound of water :: 
82 deg. Fahr. consiste of a practically infinite number «i 
molecules all touching one another and all movi: < 
relatively to one anot. On taking heat from it t!+ 
temperature still remains $2 deg. Fabr., but some ice i> 
formed. The ice consists of a mass of molecules which 
have lost the power of moving about, and remain vibr:'- 
ting ina place fixed relatively to the others. It is ea-/ 
to understand, therefore, how the molecules have lo.t + 
certain power of adaptibility, how some of the molec! +: 
will always be ing into awkward attitudes and tahiu:: 
up more space if they were all continually on t!: 
move, ninety-one of them taking up the same space s ' 
hundred did formerly. M. Prompt, a Frenc experi: 
menter, receutly claimed to have nm water withos 
increasing its bulk by firet absolutely freeing it from :'! 
gases. 


ence of dwarf or “ pigmy ” races of men both in ancient 
and modern times. Generally termed “ne tos” by 
anthro ta, they inhabit glare Southern 
and Cen Asia, and South and Central Africa, the 
now existing diminutive races appearing to be but the 
scattered and broken remnants of a race which once 
occupied, as aborigines, a much wider gy possibly 
extending over India, all North Africa, the Pyrenees, 
Switzerland, and even Central America, as well as the 
regions where traces and surviving ine are still 
found. The et pigmies are the Itas of the 
Philippines, the An , the Sakais of the Malay 
Peninsula, the Karons.of New Guinea, the bushmen of 
South Africa, the Obongoes of West Africa, the Batwa 
and many others in the Congo Basin, and the Akkas of 
the Wellé Basin. These, with Peon ie ona ee 
vary in size, ing generally from three and a 
ae and a half’ feet in height, and are socially at the 
lowest amy of culture. The pigmics of Aristotle were 
be fo in Africa, near the sources of the Nile; and 
e 


described a race of dwarfs in the interior of India, 
and, making due allowance for the exaggeration of 


which here, in France, and the United States especie 
e. 
Once in office a party with a majority and a ‘ect 


from national legislation. This tyranny of party is 

not all; the dissipation of force, kink inbvitably 

accompanies the rupture of old, and the formation of 

new parties runs to waste energies that should be held 

in reserve for effeotively srappling with the work of 
people. 


useful legi for the When Demos gets 
th ny awakened to this fact he will quickly make 
an party government as a machine that has 


utterly ignored his interests in the past, is actively 
mischievous to-day, and-has nothing to recommend it in 
the future. Government without party has ly 
proved a signal success amon communities imbued 
with the strongest democratic tendencies. The Manx 
House of Keys existed one hundred years befére we had 
een like our =, House of Commons. For nine 
ge barb - me reo sae oa laws 
‘or & con! people without y. Switzerland, with 
an equally satisfied | and loyal people, has practically 
eliminated party divisions, and presents to-day a model 
democracy, Ww is the admiration of the world. 


CONDITIONS. 


We shall be glad to receive replies to any 
of the questions asked here from, our readers. 
Each reply must bear the writer's name and 
address. We shall ecg the best reply to 
eaoh question, and shall pay for all matter 
printed at our ordinary rate of two guineas @ 
column. The same reader may send re 
to any number of queries. Envelopes should 
be marked “ Replies,” in the top left-hand 
corner, and answers to the ions in any 
issue of the paper nust r us by first post 
on the Tuesday of the week following that 
for which the Bh gt is dated. Payment 
will be for replies published. 

A r on which replies are based must 
be given. Half-a-crown will be paid 


dication for euery question ‘dered hak a 


‘ts considered worthy of ineortion. 


Sueh a-grand stxpennyworth as PESREEs ee is ‘without 


QUESTIONS. 


_2761. Which is the most destructive stroke of light- 


Special ‘‘Combined’’ Insurance 
COVERING THE RISK OF 
on record AND 

ne. Which is the most remarkable instance on ACCIDENTS & lars A 
ed ala as kept for a long period by a large -— INFECTIOUS DISEASES 

2768, Who affords the best historical 0 te 
cing: "There m0 fol ean it | exemple of to Sums Assured from £200 to £4,000. 

we f e probable effect on Europea i £12 & Ail i 

life of an sage mae that killed off every men Gren tlty? sacs hee ey Pes ait Pr works, md 1p 

2765. Why do partridges remain in coveys during y- 
winter P PREMIUMS SCARCELY HIGHER THAN ORDIARY ACCIDENT RaTEs. 


2766. i i i 
: ad are certain birds end animals called A WORLD-WIDE POLICY. 
67. Ig it-true that a knowledge of Latin improves a OCEAN 


writer's Engliah style ? 
2768. Has the spread of the volunteer t 

vod the otadaue of the profesional calier? | ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION 
bros. Why sve the anmber of awi made by a (Limited), 
2770. How were the valleys on the surface of the moon ae mone ars . sani 
probably formed P RICHARD J. PAULL, General Manager & Secretary. 


number. (See next footlin 


‘& parallel in aay hoa of literature. Just look at the contents 


WBEK ENDING 
Nov. 16, 1895. 


—_— 


DISILLUSION. 


Ir was a chance eo tempting. True, 
"T'was 


wrong to take advantage ; yet, 
She looked so sweet. What could [ do: 
I kissed her on the lips—my pet. 
I her pardon for the kiss, 
told her that I meant no wrong; 
That for a moment more of bliss 
I'd risk my life, however long. 
She smiled—forgave me—I was blest ; 
I sinned agai uld not resist. 
Said she: “ Your moustache feels the best 
Of any man’s I ever kissed.” 


— ef oe 


GOOD TYPEWRITER EXERCISES. 


HERE are some of the shortest sentences into which 
the most important letters of the alphabet can be com- 


pressed : : 

“J. Gray, packed with my box five dozen quills,” 
thirty-five letters. “Buck, glad zephyr, waft the Javelin 
box,” thirty-one letters. “ Phiz, styx, wrong, buck, 
flame, quib,” twenty-six letters. “ Fritz! quick ? 
land! hew gypsum box,” twenty-six letters. “ Dumpty 
quiz! whirl back fogs next,” twenty-seven letters. 
“Export my fund. Quiz black whigs,” twenty-six 
letters. “ Get syrup, qviz and brow, fix luck,” 
twenty-six letters. In more sober English, the last 
one would be, ‘“ Marry, be cheerful, watch your busi- 

” These sentences would make excellent writin 


ness. 
copies, for they secure attention to every letter, an 
profitable exercises for learners on the typewriter, as 
they take in all the keys, and thus familiarise one 
readily With all ible combinations. By changing 
from capitals to lower case the value of the exercise is 
greatly increased. 


A SURPRISE FOR THE COACHMAN. 


Tue late Duke of Portland was well known for the 
general eccentricity of his character, and the following 
is a good example of his peculiarities : 

He was removing hie household to town for the London 
season, and his coachman and ges had come with 
horses to King’s Cross to fetch the duke’s carriage, 
wick had come up by the Great Northern, and was 
. 

The horses were put in and the brougham was driven 
off. At the first public house, however, the coachman 
stopped with a desire for adrink. The two men entered 
the house, and had been in there some ten minutes, when, 
to their utter dismay and consternation, they heard the 
voice of their noble master calling them, and on rushi 
out they were still more surprised to see the old duke’s 
head ae out of the carriage window. 

All he said, was : 

“We can drive on, coachman, when you are ready.” 

He had ridden up from Welbeck in his carriage and 
eaved the ordinary railway fare. 


HOW A BIG DICTIONARY IS PUT 
TOGETHER. 


Ir is positively impossible for the ordinary mind to 
grasp the enormous labour entailed in compiling a big 

ictionary, such as the ‘New English,” which is being 
pvepared under the supervision and editorship of Dr. 
Murray, at Oxford. : 

It is the work of a lifetime. It isa herculean task, at 
the very thought of which most hearts would fail. 

First of all a list of books has to be compiled for 
careful reading, and then a uniform method of extract- 
ing and noting strange Werds and apt quotations has to 
be laid down. 

Then comes the ap] intment of qualified readers who 
are willing and able to undertake this systematic 
research, and writers, one or more for each letter, to 
receive and arrange all quotations, unrecorded words, 
and meanings collected by the readers. 

The amount of energy, of patience, and of pluck 
required for this kind of work is something enormous. 
Every doubtful or newly coined word has to be carefully 
considered before it can be rejected or allowed to pass 
into the English language. 

From the bundles of evidence, quotations, etymo- 
logical references and abstracts, the editor has to 
laboriously winnow the chaff. He has to choose the 
particular quotations that are most important and 
c ristic, and to arrange the various meanings of a 
word so that they shall present a true historical and 
logical sequence when they appear in print. 

One need not be a professor to see what a critical and 
all important operation this is. If you just think for a 
moment of any common word, and think of its senses, 
ite history, its derivations, its age, the c of form 
it has undergone and the development of meaning 
which is always p ing as the world goes on, then 
you will begin to the magnitude of the work which 
faces a dictio: torial pusson.” 

In the new dictionary for instance the word come 
occupies twenty-three columns. It is illustrated by 
1,200 quotations. It is classified under 225 headings of 
phrase and sense. 


* Artists and their Wor 


Brief notes 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


A DOG PARTY. 


One of the latest fads among fashionable people in 
Washington, U.8.A., is known as a dog party. An 
invitation to such a party sent out recently read as 
follows: 

Mr. Uncas Eyla, desires to sbare with Mr. Dash—— 
the pleasure of entertainment, October 3rd, 1895., at his 
residence, 227 —— Street, N.W., and to meet Mr. Tobias 
McKean, Mr. Billy Patterson Walsh, Major Maltby 
Niles, General Ben H. Niles, and Miss Fanny Hinman. 

Dancing Music. 
NU. 
Turkey Sat = 
Oysters on Half Shell. 
Fish. Frankfort Sausages. 
Dutch Sauce. . 
Calves’ Liver. Cream Sauce. 
Porterhouse Steaks. 
Entré at 8 p.m. 
Exit at 10 p.m. 

Of course only small dogs are invited, and even then 
great care must be taken to prevent most disgraceful 
rows among the four-footed guests. 


St eS 


DO WE UNDERFEED OUR 
CHILDREN? 

THE latest theory of several leading London phy- 
sicians and the majority of medical men is that many 
parents are in the habit of habitually underfeeding their 
children—by what they call poet starvation. 
The methods of doing so are by forcing children to eat 
food from which their na instinct turns, and by 
refusing them those foods for which Legg Acie 

As an example of the former case, the parent who 
forces a child to eat fat is directly opposing the laws of 
Nature. It cannot digest fat in that form, and its 
instinct repulses the in igestible substance,. When fat 
is offered in the shape of sugar, however, it is easily 
digested, and what child will refuse it in this form? As 
the child and its digestion grow stronger, the loathing 
for fat will be gradually overcome, in proportion as the 
desire for sweet things decreases. id 

The following is an example of the stupidity of re- 
fusing children wholesome food for which they have a 
desire. A little girl of seven or eight was troubled with 
the most persistent eczema, and had a great longing for 
all savov kinds of food, such as cheese, but her 
mother, thinking she knew “what was good for her,” 
refused to give her any. The child went on athree weeks 
visit to a relative, who allowed her a moderate amount 

of cheese every day, with the result that every. trace of 
eczema disappeared. : 

‘An excessively monotonous diet for children is aiso 
another form of starvation; a lite longs dislike is often 
due to over saturation of a certain kind of food in early 
years. Food of which one is tired does not nourish. 

Growing children, again, need food very much oftener 
than adults, although they cannot, and, indeed, ought 
not, to take it in large quantities at a time. Hunger 
between meal times should not be put down to greedi- 
ness. 


eee 
Bacuetor: “I am told that a married man can live 


on half the income thata single man requires.” 
Married Man: “ Yes, he has to.” 
———— 

Mistress: “I should like to know what lusinese that 
policeman has in my kitchen every night in the week?” 

Pretty Servant: “ Please, mum, I think he suspects 
me of neglectin’ me work or somethin’.” 

——_—~»fe_—-- - 

Proressor A.: “Do you know, I find it difficult to 
remember the ages of my children.” 

Professor B.: “I have no such trouble. I was born 
twenty-three hundred years after Socrates, my wife 
eighteen hundred ‘eagr after the death of Tiberius 
Cesar, our son John two thousand years after the 
entrance into Rome of Tiberins Sempronius Gracchus 
for the re-enactment of the “leges Licinie,” and our 
Amanda fifteen hundred years after the beginning of the 
Folk-wandering—that is perfectly simple, you see.” 


YOU’LL HAVE TO INSIST 


sometimes upon baving ‘Home Notes,” and ‘‘ Home 
Notes” only, as there are 
certain unscrupulous trades- 
men ready to palm off 
worthless imitations upon 
you. The best plan is to 
get your newsagent to send 
a@ copy of this, the best 
ladies’ paper published, to 
your house every. Thurs- 
day morning. If he is the right man, he will be only 
‘too willing to do it. 


pots 


portraits of some, and 
me Ideal Illustrations. 


on prominent 
“Glimpsés of 
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HOW LONG ARE MANUSCRIPTS 
RETAINED BY EDITORS ? 


A precious long time by some. Judging from my 
own experience, the editors of so-called i 
zines and reverend editors generally, have 
sideration for voluntary contributors. Quite recently 
the editor of a largely circulated monthly, published by 
a certain religious book society, returned an article of 
mine after boning it for eight months! Of course, 
this was too much to pass without remonstrance, and it 
may be useful to other writers to know that an honorarium 
of two guineas was eent as “compensation for delay.” 
One would like to know, by the way, if this sum was 
paid out of the editor's pocket or from the funds of the 
publishers. 

Another reverend editor, after retaining an article for 
four months, returned it with the consoling message 
that it was well written, but adding that “as the pro- 
spect of using it diminishes, I think it better to send it 
on to you for use elsewhere.” In these circumstances 
one could only regret that the prospect did not 
“diminish ” sooner. 

Still another editorial chief returned an article after 
an interval of five months, kindly informing me that a 
paper on a similar subject had been standing in type for 
a year. Now this excuse was known to hold good at 
the very moment of receiving the MS., and, since the 
article did not therefore need to be read, there was 
surely nothing to prevent it being returned at once. 

Here is another curiosity from the ministerial editor: 
“T really wish you had not sent the MS. I only allowed 
it to remain beside me in hopes that I might find time 
to look at it; but I get literally overwhelmed, and 
MSS. are crowded together, so that I can’t easily search. 
I will try to find your paper as soon as I can, but, if 
you have kept a copy, I think you had better dispose of 
it elsewhere.” 

This note was sent after my MS. had been in the 
reverend editor's hands for seven months! I can only 
hope that the other writers who “ overwhelmed” the 
worthy gentleman were more fortunate. All these 
instances are perfectly genuine. The letters are before 
me as I write, and I refrain from mentioning the names 
of the various magazines—all of which ure well known 
—from reasons of prudence which will be obvious to 
readers. 

Some of the most punctual editors are those who 
receive most gISS. for consideration. Mr. Payn, of the 
CorRNHILL, will seldom keep youin anxiety for more than 
a week, and the same may be said of Mr. Mowbray 
Morris, who fills the editorial chair of MACMILLAN, and 
who is one of the most courteous of editors. 

All Messrs. Cassell's editors are, comparatively speak- 
ing, models of punctuality, their utmost limit of time 
for decision as to a MS. Leing about three weeks. 
TremMPLE Bak generally requires a month to arrive at a 
verdict. 

In my inexperienced days I complained of not receiving 
a decision within ten days, and the courteous editor 
wrote: ‘As we have some hundreds of MSS. to get 
through in the course of a month, you will not be 
surprised if I venture to point out that it would be 
impossible to deal with any article in so short a time 
after its arrival. As soon as the editor comes to a 
decision, no time is lost in communicating with the 
writer.” 

The GENTLEMAN'S Magazine, the NATIONAL Re- 
view, LoNGMAN’s MaGAzINE, CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL, 
Araosy, and a few others, all manage to deal with MS. 
inside of a coe while in some cases the delay 
extends over a week only. The NINETEENTH CENTURY 
and CONTEMPORARY REVIEW take about three weeks 
to consider an article, though the time often varies. 

TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE once returned a paper of mine 
afterhaving kept it forsixmonths. ‘Thad some thoughts 
of using it,” wrote the editor, “but, as you wish a 
reply at once (after six months:) I think it better to 
return it. My arrangements are necessarily made many 
months in advance, and it is not always possible to say 
exactly what I may need.” Perhaps not; but surely 
that is no reason why a contributor should lose a six 
months’ ppporiunites of having his MS. used elsewhere. 

Mr. J.L. Latey, recently the editor of the ILLUSTRATED 
Lonpon News, was the most expeditious of all editors 
in dealing with MSS. A clearance of each day’s arrivals 
seemed to be made before leaving the office, for it was 
rarely that an unaccepted article did not come back by 
return of post, accompanied, too, by a courteous note 
stating the reasons for refusal. 

Mr. Arthur Locker, of the GRAPHIC, does his best to 
be punctual, though I have had a MS. returned by him 
after a lapse of five months. However, in the case of 
such journals as the GRAPHIC, one has to bear in mind 
that the literary department is entirely at the mercy of 
the pictorial, and it often happens that the manager of 
the latter branch quite a ae the arrangements of the 
lite editor, causing him to return articles he may 
really have intended to use. 

It is much to be wished that editors in their dealings 
with contributors would put themselves more frequently 
in the place of the latter. There would then be fewer 
inetances of the kind related at the beginning of this 
article; and authors, instead of having to endure many 
weeks, perhaps months, of anxiety, regarding the fate of 
their contributions, would have their minds set at rest 
at once. 


representative examples of their work. 


NEW AND STRANGE. 


Eure es it ary been fend, ee 
massageurs. In Japan, and nearer ome, St. Petersburg, 
this work is almost exclusively in the hands of those who 


suffer from loss of sight. 


A rHovonTrc. man has signalised the 
of summer by the invention of an apparatus for hol 
clothes on one’s bed. Tho “ srippin jaws ” are guarantecd 
not to hurt tho most superior kind of quilt. 

Messrs E. Ropeets anv Co., of Finsbury Circus 
Buildings, 18, Eldon Street, E.C., have placed upon the 
market a clever mechanical toy—a cackling hen in which 
you place a penny, and it lays an egg filled with sweets. 


Ture is a new process by which a woman may 
regain her youth. The fsce is pricked nll over, causing the 
old skin to fall off and the baby skin to grow underneath. 
‘The operation is a painful one, and the patient is obliged to 


remain in darkness for a fortnight. 


Tue practice of converting the back of a watch 
into a receptaclo for stamps is so universal that it is not 
surprising to hear that cases are now being made with 
postage stamp holders in the lid made with a spring on 
the same principle as sovereign cases. 


ExPERinENTs recently conducted have brought to 
light the curious fact that cows are by no means adverse to 
eating tallow. It was found, however, that this diet, con- 
trary to expoctations, did not increase the yield of butter or 
milk. In fact, the conclusion was arrived at that fatty 
foods should be given to cows only when the oil has been 
extracted. 

An outlay of one shilling 18 sufficient to purchase 
one of the new bronchitis spouts patented by Messrs. Leach 
and Sons, of Market Street, Darwen. They can be affixed 
to any kettle or saucepan, and are not responsible for the 
fact that they have an uncanny resemblance to the spout of 
any ordinary watering pot with a rose on. They would no 
doubt avoid this if they could. 

Amone the stupid crazes of the day, perhaps the 
most stupid of all is the fashion of ing artificial eye- 
lashes, A k hair is drawn from the h and t ied 
on a fine . The tor takes the eyelid between 
om ro thumb ae runs the <4) inside fhe ak 

eyelid, sewing sailor-fashion, but leaving the 
long to enable him to cut them AES 
that they will form a beautiful fringe and defy detection. 
Eyebrows are also supplied in the same manner. 


Tus whist player who cannot hold his cards is a 
nuisance, and to him I would recommend the new playing 
card holder which some genius has invented. It consists of 
two celluloid discs joined in the centre by a revolvin 
ecrew. The cards are inserted between the two discs, and 
held securely by means of indiarubber bands. In order to 
display them—fan-wise—it is only necessary to turn the 
front disc to the right, while holding the other firmly by 
means of a convenient loop. The cards are easily with- 
drawn or reer as required. A machine for automatically 
shuffling and dealing the cards will now be awaited. 

Tux new mantel stove is an article deserving of 
much praise. It is intended to be fixed on a bedroom or 
nursery wall in such a ition that the gas jet can 
instantly be brought underneath it whenever heating or 

is required. It has many advantages. For one 
thing fe cannot bo or mislaid. Any hour of the day 
or night it is available, while the thonghtfn! provision of a 
curved rim prevents a disastrous overflow should the 
kettle or saucepan so far forget iteelf az to boil over. The 
rare including kettle to fit, is 38. 9d., post free. Mr. P. 

itchell, of 69, Hanover Street, Edinburgh, is, I believe, 
the wholesale and retail agent appointed by the inventress, 
Mrs. A. R. Roney-Dougal. 

A Baxee in a continental garrison town is by no 

means a free agent. He finds himself bound by several 

ions which cannot be di with 
impunity. ere is nothing for it but to submit with the 
he can muster. Among other rules there is one 
to the effect that he must always keep a certain stock in 
hand in case of emergencies of a wae aks nature. Nor is 


ure 
the 


this all, Evory baker must place a certain sum of money 
in the hands of the manicipal authorities as a guarantee of 
good faith and a surety of 


et thon the counter. The 
powers that be in no wise content themselves with keeping 
one eye open for false weights and measures, but they 
dictate the price at which bread is to be retailed. 


Errcnte’s gas carburetter is a novelty which has 
been brought under my notice. It consists of a neat brass 
yesel oon ning oil which can be fixed to a special 
burner so that the light from the wick shines in conjanc- 
tion with the flame of the The result is said to be 
exactly similar in colour and intensity to the incandescent 
electric light, and provided there is no br connected 
with its use it may safely be claimed that its employment 
would bring about a substantial: reduction in the weekly 
yas-bill, The carburetter affords six times the light of an 

y burner with the same consumption of gas, while 
e cost of tho oil amounts to less than one farthing a week, 
Mr, W. Ritchie’s address is 6, Wood Street, Liverpool. 


Under the above heading we publish accounts of new and 
eurious inventions and discoveries, Should any readers have 
something exceptional of the kind which they would like to 
communicate to the world at large, we shall be very glad if 
they will make this the medium for doing so. 

- If amy reader of PEARGON’s WEERLY wishes tocommunicate 

an eapert regagging an idea fora patent let him write to 

the Editor. of this paper, marking the envelope Patent. The 
ter will be handed to @ gentleman well known in connect, 

irae ill put himself in communication with 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE. 


Bors the Lore 3 Emperor of Russia and his wife 
are enthusiastic pedes , 


Au the Queen's hats, bonnets, cloaks, dresses, and 
other articles of clothing are ordered in duplicate. 


Mas. CLeveanp does all her own shopping, inquir- 
ing closely into prices, but chiefly as a matter ot form. 


Portraits of the Prince of Wales are painted 
with difficulty. He is restless, nervous, and insists on 
talking and moving about. 


Joun W. Mackay, the American millionaire, is 
said to be very fond of old-style “ home cooking.” | He 
recently gave a | in San Francisco, which consisted 
of coed beef and cabbage, fruit pie, and buttermilk. 


Tur Princess of Wales is n most skilful necdle 
woman. Her latest piece of work in this branch of art is a 
thoughtful present to the painter, Sir Frederick Leighton, 
who is in very bad health. The present consists of an arm- 
chair entirely covered with art needlework, every stitch of 
which was wrought by the Princess's fingers. 


Saran Beennarpt has been wearing of lato a 
most interesting trinket, and, as it is of her own designing, 
it is unnecessary to eay it is most original. It consists of a 
long, fine gold chain, with curious charms hangin from 
it at intervals of about two inches. There are crucifixes of 
the most exquisite workmanship, unset jewels of the purest 
water, grinning skulls cut from precious stones, sacred 
relics from India, China, and Japan, the whole embracing a 
lifetime’s collection of souvenirs. 


Mes. Herry Green, the multi-millionaire, is a 
very miserly individual. It isa common sight to see her 
returning from a shopping i ge with a small 
of tea, a pound of biscuits, anda bag of flour in her arms. 
Mrs. Green is considered a good citizen. She pays hor 
taxes with commendable promptness, but she will not 
submit to the slightest extortion. She had the water cut 
off from her house at the cost of great personal inconveni- 
ence, because she thought she was charged too much for 
it. 


A aoop story is told of Sir Edward Braddon, 
Tasmanian Agent-General. He was then a member 
of the Assembly, and the Speaker, Dr. Butler, who was an 
old man, used occasionally to fall asleep during debates. 
On one such occasion, when the fact was audibly apparent 
to the whole house, Mr. Braddon rose, and, with solemn 
beaiiation, cece b= * with a pointed address to the 
chair as “Mr. Sleeper!” The Homeric laughter of the 
house soon awoke the old gentleman, who innocently pro- 
ceeded with business. 

VersstcHacin, the famous Russian painter of 
battle-scenes, is a much-injured man. The focefingss of 
his right hand was deprived of its first joint by the bite of 
a leopard, while the middle bears to this date the 
marks of a shot received on the field of battle. The flat 
part of the hand is of an abnormal formation, having 
scarcely any bones in it. ‘The right arm itself was broken 
some years , while the artist was sketching in the 
Steppes, on w! occasion a clever peasant healed the 
fractured limb in a primitive but very successful manner. 

Tux nine-year-old King of Spain is suffering from 
a sprained ankle, incurred in purauit of his favourite 
exercise, bicycling. So devoted is he to the wheel that he 
neglects, as far as possible, the more kingly accomplishment 
of riding, and cares absolutely nothing for horses. His 
devotion to the humble “ bike” is not s by his little 
playmate, the son of Count de Cassa Valencia, the newly 
appointed Spanish Ambassador to London, the young Count 
being devoted to horses. The other day both were arguing 
in favour of their respective hobbies, when the young 
Hidalgo wound up by saying: “ Well, I’m glad I’m going 
to England, which is the country of fine horses.” “ What 
are you going to E: 
papa has been made 
not consulted about it.” 


In view of the advanced age and increasing infir- 
mities of the Pope, a church authority has been investi- 
gating the ages of the Popes of the past, and has arrived at 
the conclusion that Leo XIII has far outstripped the 
ayerege age and length of aie of the Roman pontiffs. 
Since Peter there have been 293 Popes, of whom eleven only 
have reigned longer than seventeen years, and since the 
Papal See returned to Rome from Avignon only sixteen 
Lay have lived the of eighty: It used to be 

ved that no could live reign longer than 
twenty-five years, the period which, it is said, the Apostle 
Paul ruled in Rome, but this belief was shattered by Pio 
Nono, who rei thirty-two years. The present P 
believes he will live to be ninety, it having been foretold 
his youth that he would do sv. 


Mapame Mopyesxa, the famous actress, lives on a 
ranche which lies at the foot of Santiago Peak, in California, 
fifteen miles from a town or railway. She is anenthusiastic 
farmer, and takes great pride in her live stock, of which 
she has a large number. Her herd of shorthorns numbers 
over four hundred, and she has a similarly proportioned 
flock of Angora goate. These animals she has found to be 
very profitable. Having invested in the ranche a large 
part of her savings from her theatrical earnings, she natur- 
ally. looks closely after it to see that it pays a proper divi- 
dend on the capital. Another branch of her un i 
is Bee zainiay rd ton ber = hundred hives of Italian bees, 
an a oney every autumn, the mountain 
meadows round her homestead being carpeted with the 
flowers of the white sage, which are credited with produci 
the finest-flavoured honey in the world. Madame Modjeska 
rises at six o'clock in the morning, and is out all the fore- 
—_ superintending the management of her cattle and. 


land for?” asked the King. “My 
\bassador there.” “Indeed, I was 
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FOOTBALL NOTES. 


Ir is said that not one-third of the leading pro 
fessional players in England are Englishmen. The Sunder. 
land eleven, as as not, is composed entirely of 
Scotsmen; Preston North End’s eleven contains nine 
Scotsmen, one Welahman, and one Englishman; all Black- 
burn Rovers’ backs are, as a rule, from over the Border ; 
the goal- and the forward left zing are the only 
Englishmen in the Everton team; Woolwich Arsenal's 
team contains a majority of Scotsmen, and not one of thu 
eleven or reserves really belongs to the South; and Mill- 
wall Athletic, the second in strength of Southern pro- 
fessional clubs, has also = nee percentage of Scotsmen. 
Is this not rather a deplorable state of affairs? The growth 
of football is doubtless an excellent thing for the nation, 
but one would rather see the growth and encouragenient of 
local talent and less importation. 

A recent arrival in the Luton Town ranks of 
whom great hopes are entertained is a Scotsman. Janes 
Stewart, now playing as centre half-back for the Lutun 
team, was born at Coupar Angus, in Perthshire, and is 
twenty-five years of age. Stewart has had a capital 
experience in matches of good class, having been fur 
some years in the Newton Heath team. His first important 
engagement was with the Dundee Club, but he soon left his 
native land for the shekels of the Saxon, joining Warwick 
County. Thisclub did not have a long career, but even 
shorter was Stewart’s stay in its ranks; one season he 
remained at Warwick, and then journeyed to Newton Heath. 
Stewart is really excellent abilities, and has 

layed with equal success in several positions. At Dundey 
be played as inside right forward, at Warwick he was a 
full-back, and at Newton Heath he played in differen’ 
positions in the half-back line. Lutonians are apparently 
as pleased with their latest uisition as if he had been 
born and bred amongst them—which is passing strange. 

Tueee are but rare instances of a Rugby three- 


uarter maintaining first-class form for ten years, but 
ecto Valentine, captain of the Lancashire fifteen, first 


came before the world as a county man as far back 
as 1884, and is still a first choice after nearly twelve 
ears of service. In days when it was customary in 
ngland to play but three three-quarters, he was rv- 
most certain scorér in the Kingdom, 


garded as about the ; 
A. L. Brooke, the Old Leysian ca, and Hudders- 
field player, being his only rival in direction. In onv 


season, that of 1889-90, he scored sixty-one times, besides 
dropping five . Valentine was born on the out- 
skirts 0! , and gained his first acquaintance 


with Rugby football as a member of a junior team 
called Brindle Heath. About thirteen years ago, and 
when Swinton was bably the strongest club in tho 
county, Valentine joined the team, and has rarely becn 
abeent since. In 1888, during the period when no 
layed by England, he wa3 


an international game 
Consi 
county since that time, it is strange that he has not moiv 
frequently been selected to play for England. Valentiio 
is of very powerful build, a fast runner, and a sure tackler. 


Ir there is a cleverer—what shall we say :— 
pedipulator of the Agsociation football than John Reynolis, 
of Aston Villa, the writer has yet to make his acquaintan. 
His position is at half-back, and though his appearance on 
the field is, at a first glance, that of a man well past tho 
age of active service, inagmuch as there is a very scanty 
crop “in de place where de wool ought to grow,’ it is n» 
i a a py that he has mn sins in md hapa 

ossessing un! ign ty Pred C) wit 
fh e head, 


either foot Aah wit! I : ees .7 chp long 
experience great knowledge of the , Reynolds may 
always be picked out in any match in which he may | 


angnged as one of the most conspicuous players. Hiscarecr 
affords the very slight for the superstructure of 
sarcasm which Mr, Fiona has built up at th» 
expense of League footballers, for he has _ playel 
both for Ireland and England. Although born iu 
Blackburn, he first came into prominence with thu 
Belfast Distillery team, and whilst a member of that term 
layed for Ireland six times. Previous to this, however, he 

played well for the East Lancashire Regiment. After 


a few years residence in Ireland he returned to England 
and joi West Bromwich Albion, but did not remain with 
that club long, transferring his services three years ago to 


erring 

Albion’s great rivals, Aston Villa. He has now six times 

played for og eter pine times against Scotland, and once 
against d and Wales. It will bea surprise to 

many to learn that, notwithstanding the “high forehead,” 

Reynolds is but twenty-six years of age. 


£100 INSURANCE 
FOOTBALL PLAYE RS. 


We undertake to pay. ONE HUNDRED POUNDS ‘9 
whomeoever the proprietors of PEABSON’S WEEKLY 1:1 
decide to be the nezt of kin of any football player who me's 
with his death by an accident while actually playing footba!’. 
The only condition is that the player in question must be th 

sBessor 4 a copy of the current number of PEARSON'S 
‘WEEKL » which must bear his usual signature in ink on ths 
line left blank at the foot of this notice. The copy nced not is 
upon’ the person at the time of the accident. Notice of accident 
must be given within three days, and death must have occurred 
within twenty-four hours of the accident. 


Available until midnight, November 16th, 1805. 


“The Vigil of Count Amadeo.” A new and complete story by Anthony Hope. “T e 
ee a Ne Ne ey eee, aul tenenr et DAN Rove Sa.” en ot Poceenal 
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Tricks with Coins. 


THERE are a number of amusing coin tricks which 
can only by courtesy be called scientific. though it may, 
perhaps, be possit’s to save our title by finding a 
correct explanation of at least some among them. 

A year or two ugo, when the thought-reading craze 
was fashionable, someone devised an amusing trick, 
which, by sheer aniarity, “took in” many pseudo- 
scientific observers of the new art. The “thought 
reader” undertakes to distinguish blindfold among a 
bowlful of coins one which ee been added to it b 
a member of the company. Perform the trick 
thus: Fetch in a basin full of pennies, which you have 
allowed to stand for an hour in the open air, or in some 
cool pantry, so as to get cold. Blindfold, present the 
bowl to a gentleman in the room, and ask him to drop 
a penny in. Shake the bowl up, and talk some nonsense 
about the coin being imbued with the ‘ magnetism” of 
its possessor, and finally, feel among the coins for the 
wcarm one. It is best to let a gentleman furnish the 
coin, as a man generally keeps moncy in his trousers’ 
pocket, loose, so that it has better chances of getting 
warm than in a lady’s purse. 

French pennies are not now very common, but if you 
can get one you can astonish most people by the instan- 
taneous way in which you can separate a single French 


ther thus, and hold them 


penny from a dozen English ones, 
a olindfold. To do this that is 
0 i eas od is to collect the coins 


lightly between 
sketch, but, of course, without allowing the specta- 
tors to observe the process. The “Frensh 

will at once fall into the other hand. A 
penny (or rather a ten centime piece) is not worth 8o 
much as an English penny. There are about 250 
of them to a sovereign instead of only 240, and they are 
proportionately s er, so that in a roll of money they 
readily slip out. 


The ease with which a coin can be made to move A 


a current of air is greater than most le su 5 
you lay a penny ona polabed table, iid ne 
and, holding a book behind to keep 
the air in, blow smartly on the . 
table, the penny will jump and 2‘ 
dance about. A 
But a more remarkable experi- 

ment may made with a 
small-bottomed wineglass thus: Put a threepenny 

iece in the glass, and over ita half-crown, or some coin 


ge enough to be held by the side of the glass so as not 


mS oon on an ee Blow 

sharply on the edge of the upper coin 

and Re will be easy to blow ie three- 
mny ita clean out of the glass. 
he polished 


sides of the glass, with 


roduce a b 


air, 


their steep curve, 
upward current oO 


but small. 
The converse of this, showin: 


seen in the following trick: Lay a 
the hand, and, presenting a clothes- 


he coin is 


of the hand. The brush must be used perfectly flat and 
evenly. 
Another trick, which a boy may safely try on even a 
fairly strong adult, is to hold a 
shilling between the tips of the two 
middle re, held acros3 the chest, 
thus, and invite any person to 
obtain possession of it by standin 
directly in front of you, an 
pox the wrists so as to separate 
rs. For reasons con- 
nected with the anatomy mechanics 
of the arms, this cannot be done. 
Here again jerking is barred. 
A similar trick is this: Stand with the middle finger 
of each hand resting on the point of the shoulder, just 
9 where the collar-bone meets the 
joint. Invite someone to raise 
the fingers from this position by 
holding your wrists. Only the 
very slightest effort is required 
to resist this. Both parties must 
be standing. and it is, of course, to 
be understood that you cannot 
do the trick with anyone who 
happens to be very much taller 
than yourself, as his muperior 
height will gre him an undue advantage. you 
e him sit down, however, it is all right. 
A feat, rather than an experiment, which is very sey 
to accomplish when you know how, is to resta penny ha! 


“In the Public Eye.” Illustrated Personal faragraphs about Prominent People. 


thumb and 
finger as shown in the same 


make 
renc: 


risk 
" and the 
resistance to the ascent of the coin is 


how 
difficult it is to move a coin when it 
has something soft to cling to, is 
sa as the palm of 
r ac rush to a boy in the 
Se me offer him the coin if he can brush it off your 
hand. rfectly safe, but it must of course 
bea condition that there shall be no jerking or knocking 


off the edge of a table, and, knocking it up with the nails 


by a swift upward movement of 
e hand, held knuckles up, catch >— | 
it before it falls. The 


@ only 
secret of this is not to “grab” 
at the coin. Strike it smart] 
upwards and close the hand. \t 
The coin will he inside it eight times ! 
out of ten—ten times out of ten if you practise & 
little. Most people plunge after it and 
thus send it flying. 
Hero is another feat. Lay the hand 
back on its own shoulder, and on ¢ 
forearm lalance a roll of _ coins. 
Straighten the arm quickly, and catch 
the coins ere they fall. This is 
rendered possible by the inertia of 
the coins, which cling together pretty 
closely, and can be caught all in a 
roll.  Sixpennyworth of conyers can 
easily Le managed, and it e« be done with t ice that 
quantity. : 
A puzzle which can hardly be called scientific is this : 
Rule a piece of paper into nine squares 
thus. On each of the outer squares se! 
three coins, so as to add up to nine eac 
way. There will thus te twenty-four coins 
on the paper. It is r uired to take four 
away, leaving twenty, while still arranging 
the coins so as to count nine each side; ; 
and then to replace the four and add respectively 
four more and eight more imeking twenty-eight and 


thir ee with- 

mea Ree (-- fe] .°] ao out di arbi the 

“count” of nine 

ee gag Pt Pa each side. The 
ae ao se 


ae solution, of course, 
depends upon the 
fact that the coins on the corner squares are coun 
each way, aud the answers are shown in the four smaller 
diagrams. 

(Our Stamp Albwin,” by Mr. Harold Frederic, 
next week.) 


— i 


HIS EXPERIENCE. 


Duerne the training of the militia in Campbeltown 
a company was ordered off for ball firing, inc nding a 
gamekeeper from Ardramurchan, who was singled out 
as marker. . 

The sergeant took up the field-glass to see if all was 
ready, when, to his horror, he saw the marker standing 
in front of the target. 

Thinking the mao insane, the sergeant at once 
hastened to the rescue, and in an authoritative voice 
demanded the meaning of such reckless conduct, at the 
same time describing the marker as a fool. “I’m no 
sic a fool as you think,” was the retort. “I ken the 
safest place weel eneuch. I’ve marked for your company 
afore.’ 


enlarge 


Vessels 


mathemat 


ays. 


selves. 


and must 


wedges. 


minutes. 


— nt ha 
A REMEDY AGAINST FLEAS. 


ALL persons who have lived in a house which has 
become infested with fleas in summer will know how 
these creatures inhabit the floor by preference, and how 
they will jump upon the legs an ankles of every one 
who passes near them. 

Taking advantage of this fact, some yeara ago, when 
the lower floor of McGraw Hall, Cornell University, 
U.S.A., was badly infested hy fleas, which had -come 
from animals temporarily kept there in confinement, 
Professor §. H. Gage invented the following ingenious 


water. 


lan. 
: He made the negro porter put on a pair of rubber 
boots, and then tied sheets of fly paper, with the sticky 
side outwards, round the legs of the boots. The porter 
was then told to patrol the lower floor for several hours 


a day. 

The result was gratifying and rather surprising. The 
sheets of fly paper soon me black with fleas, and 
had to be ghar d at intervals, but by this means the 
building was almost completely rid of the pest, with a 
minimum cost of trouble to every one except the porter. 


Tue late Sir John Macdonald was at a reception in 
the West, and a Bishop from Belgium was present. 
the party were being escorted by a body of men in 
Highland costume, the foreign Bishop, seeing the bare 
legs and kilts, asked why these men were without 
trousers. 

“It’s just a local custom,” replied Sir John. “In 


excursion tic: 


or her, usual 


—_sf——— 

“ Wit you have a cigar?” asked the host. “ These 
are some my wife gave me for a birthday present. 
Help yourself ; let me give you @ light.” 

very man i 

“Why did you tell a lie about those cigars, John?” 

asked his wife after the gentlemen had gone. “ You know 


more than on 


I didn’t give iy eg for a eT ee . Signature - 
“You just keep quiet, Mary. x of cigars co! 
£5. I can’t afford to give any of them away.” ag ren hag 


“Waiting for Summer. 


Three thin, 


out. It generall 
to the foot. 


then all the 


her, possession, 


below, which i 


some places people take off their hats as a mark of | is, or her, place of abode, 
honour to distinguished guests ; here they take off their | PROVID 

hu sentatives of such 
conser, within three 


present said he had sworn off smoking. Premiwin under 


THE launch of a m 
materially from one of ol 
d responsibility. 
matics rather than of personal experience. 


HOW A SHIP IS LAUNCHED 


odern vessel does not- differ 
der days except in detail and 
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It is now a question of mathe- 


that cost from £200,000 to half a million are 


too valuable for the running of large risks, and hence 
the equation, the formula, the methods of 


applied 


ics, have supplanted old time ways of trusting 


to individual judgment and 
are absolutely n 


her seams may open, 
put it, “she may almos' 
escape serious 


permanent. 
Prepare’ 


all these t 
h, the time of the hi 
the chief factor to be considered. Mos 
are taken down, and the vessel rests on the keel blocks 
and one or two sets of stocks at the sides. The ways 
and cradle have been fixed in place, and the wedges 
have been adjusted above the cradle 
poppet blocks on which she rests. 
battering ram 

held by eid men. 
begins as the 


luck. 


damage in launching. 

close again, aud the timbers and plan 
Not so with iron or stecl vessels. 
are strained, the rivets 


ecessary in launching a 
vessel in tidal waters: the launch must take place at a 
certain time, must be of moderate speed, and all strain-. 
ing of the vessel must be avoided. It is in this last 

rticular that the greatest responsibility reste nowa- 


‘A wooden vessel may be subjected to a great strain, 
and, asa naval constructor recently 
t be stood on her head,” and yet 
The seams will 
ks adjust them- 
If the plates 


bent or broken, the injury is 


and u 


vessel. It is 


tions for a launch are begun before the keel 
is laid. The incline of the plane has first to be figured 
varies from one half-inch to one inch 
essels of a large tonnage have less 
inclination than smaller ones. 
The City of Purish 


ad only one half an inch inclina- 
tion when she waa laun 


ched. More vessels are launched 
at an inclination of three-quarters of an inch to the foot, 
however, than at any other plane. 
The ways, as is generally known, consist of two parts, 
the ways proper and the cradle. 
stationary, and firmly fas 
cradle rests on top of the ways, 
vessel, and slides into the water with the ship. Between 
the ways proper and the cradle the tallow is smeared. 
This is generally spread five-eighths of an inch thick, 
be of the best quality. About 11,000 
is used in the launching of a 
in big kettles, and spread on by and. 
Having arranged in; 
are set for the lnunc 


The ways proper are 
tened to the hig The 


against the 


unds 
eated 


gs a day and an hour 
h tide being 
of the props 


and under the 


consists of a piece of stout timber 
These four men take care of four 
he signal is given, and an immense clatter 
men drive home the wedges 


for five 


The vessel is lifted just clear of the keel 


blocks, and now rests on the ways. 
Alternate keel blocks are now 
ning at the stern. Another “ wedging up” follows, and 
rops at the sides are 

rest the third wedging comes, and then 
blocks are knocked down, the word is given, and the 
lanks that hold the cradle to the ways proper at the 
how are sawed off, and the vessel starts down to the 


knocked away, begin- 


removed. Aftera 
all the keel 


436 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID. - 


(Including one of a Thousand Pounds.) 


£2000 :, 


—not for one only, 


This Insurance holds geod for any number of Claims to the extent gy 
£2000 


COUPON TICKET. 
eclally Guaranteed by the 


OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 


CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


(To hom Notice of Claims, wader the following condi 
withia seten days to the above address.) 


INSURANCE T! 


Britain and Iveland, 


Issued under Section 33 of 
Company, 


= accident to the train in which the deceased 
ordinar: ticket-bearing 
if Rota}; and who, 


40, 42, and 41, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.c, 


a8, must Le sont 


CKET Apylicalte to passenger trains in Greag 


the Ocean Accident aud Guarantee 
Limited, Act, 1890, 


TWO THOUSAND POUNDS 


will Le paid by the above Corporation to the legal representative of ang 
person Kittea ry 


pascenger (including holders of season and 
at the time of such accident, had in bis, or 
iis coupon ticket or the paper in which it is, with 


signature, written in ink or pencil on the space provid 


8 the essence of this contract. 


The paper may be left 
80 long as the coupon is signed. e bs 


en: 
D ALSO, that the suid sum will be paid to the legal re 


cal r months thereafter. 


This Insurance holds good 


rson injured should death result from such accident 


for the current week of issue only, and 
entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions of 
the “Ocean 


Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, Act,” 


1890, Risks No. 2 and 3, 
The purchase Re this publication és admitted to be the paumcnt of a 
sec. S$ of the Act, A Print of the Act can be seen at the 

office of this Journal, or of the said Corporation. 
e Coupon Ticket of this paper in res) 


BSp.m. on Friday, 
November 16t/, 1895, 


No person can recoveron 
rect of the same risk, 
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ROUND THE WORLD FOR NOTHIRG 


By A. CaRROLL. 


No. 7.—THE SYRIAN DESERT. 
PaLmyRa, or Tadmor, is situated about 150 miles N.E. 


of Damascus. Its history loses itself in the mists of 

onsen, bet the i t ruins to be found there 

rai evi: that the town was once of considerable 
ce. 


opportunity offered itself for me to proceed 
thither, and, in — of having been told by people well 
acquainted with the country it would be impossible 
to reach the Euphrates at that time of year, I 
determined to seize it, thinking that Palmyra being so 
much nearer the river I would there find some means or 
other of proceeding further. 

Two Arabs who had heard that I wanted to go to 
Baghdad, came to me one evening to say that they were 
going to Palmyra the next morning, and I might 
accompany them if I brought my own food and gave 
them some bakhshish. 

“ How much you want?” I asked them. 

“ Forty francs, and master can ride ote 

“T’ll give you five francs when I get to Palmyra. I, 
poor man, and cannot give more.” 
scott went away, but returned later, and I eventually 

to give them ten francs—five at starting and five 
on arriving at Palmyra. 

We started about three o’clock the next morning, the 
two Arabs, myself, a camel, and a donkey. The camel 
was loaded with the belongings of the Arabs, and two 
“ skins full of water. On the donkey was my knap- 
sack, bag, and fond, the latter consisting chiefly of 
biscuits, cheese, and potted meats. Previous to start- 
ing I had hidden away a hundred-franc note in the toe 
of one of my boots, and the rest of my money, amount- 
ing altogether to about three francs, I carried loose in 
my pocket. 

The early morning hours were delightfully coo]. and we 
were not long in reaching a lye close 7 the borders 
of the desert named, I think, Dhumab. Here we halted, 
had our breakfast, and replenished our water skins. 
The two Arabs had been drinking the water nearly every 

uarter of an hour. I told them that if they drank at 

t :ate we should all die of thirst when we reached 
the desert and experienced the heat of the day. 

Only one of them spoke English, and he replied that 
they knew where to find plenty of water on the way, and 
that I need not fear. At breakfast I pulled out the 
money from my pocket and counted it, taking care that 
my two friends should see how much I had. They 
noticed that I had not five francs, and therefore 
asked how I should pay them when we arrived at 
Palmyra. 

“Oh, afriend there will help me,” J replied. 
need not fear, you will be paid all right.” 

After going along for some miles further the heat 

so excessive that the Arabs pitched a tent they 
bad brought with them, and in it we passed the rest of the 
day. I tried to sheep, as we intended to travel during 
the night, but it was too hot todo so. I noticed a snake 
lying some thirty yards from the tent, and, taking m 
revolver from my knapsack, fired a shot or two at it. +f 
was very sorry afterwards I had done this, as it was no 
doubt the primary motive for what occurred later on. 
I noticed that the Arabs cast covetous glances at the 
weapon, and eyed me keenly as I replaced it in the 
knapsack. 

e made only about twenty miles in the twenty-four 
hours, and the Journey at the outset became extremely 
monotonous. Aften we had passed Jerud we left the 
road, striking almost due cast into the desert. I objected 
to this; but Ali (for so I called the Arab who spoke 
English, though it was really only a portion of a very 
long unpronounceable name) told me that it was neces- 
oy for us to do so in order to reach certain wells he 
spoke of. 

I was not at all satisfied, as I knew there would be 
plenty of water along the high road. However, I had to 
enbmit. 

One morning—I believe we had been four days out— 
we pitched our camp close to a dried-up river bed, some 
sixty miles, I should say, south of Karyaten. We had 
had a long night's march, and, being extremely tired, I 
was soon fast asleep. A horrid sensation as if all my 
blood was rushing into a Meee awoke me, and, jump- 
ing up, I found that I had been sleeping exposed to the 
full eof the midday sun. I looked eagerly round 
for the Arabs—they had gone, camel, donkey, the 
clothes I had taken off before sleeping, knapsack, every- 
thing had disappeared. 

The truth immediately flashed upon me; these hunan 
fiends had drugged me most probably, and then robbed 
and deserted me. I was all alone with my pyjamas and 
boots—the latter I had kept on to prevent the mosquitoes 
biting my feet. Seeing a large boulder a few yards 
away, I went and sat down under itsshade. I wondered 
first of all why they had not murdered me outright; 
possibly, I thought, heca cause they had eaten with me. 

ay head was paining terribly, and I have often 
wondered since how I escaped sunstroke. I counted the 
number of large stones lying round about—there were 
twelve of them, and round one disappeared the foot- 
marks of the Arabs and beasts. Perhaps, after all, the 
are sitting down the other side, I thought. Then sf 
noticed a huge vulture flying far away overhead, and as 
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I watched him, I sank from my delirium into a decp 


Ie must have been. past five in the evening when 
I again awoke. I jumped up, and was thankful to find 
that my head was no r so painful. It was only 
then I realised the full horror of my position. 
There I was with sand, eand, stretching away in all 
directions, a still burning sun making it dangerous for 
me to move my head out of the shade, and not a drop of 
water within miles and miles of where I was. 

There some fifty yards away was the river course 
cruelly taunting me with its emptiness. A violent 

earning for something to drink seized me. I remem- 

red that the last time I had drank was at about four 
o'clock that morning. Taking off my pyjama coat I 
minees it turban fashion around my head and made 
for the river bed in the vain hope that there I might 
find at least enough water to quench my first. Nota 
drop, not even a Made of grass to chew anywhere. 

I then thought to myself that hundreds of travellers 
had gone for several days without water. and that as I 
could not be more than forty miles or eo from the road, 
the best thing I could do would be to make my bed 
to it. I first of all looked to see if tLe Arabs had left 
anything behind, but without any result, and then I 
followed their tracks for two or three hundred yards, 
when they lost themselves in the stone of the river bed. 
I thought the best thing I could do under the circum- 
stances would be to go west and return to Jerud or near it. 

The sun was just about to ag below the sandy 
horizon as I set out. Of course d no other means of 
judging what direction to take than the sun iteelf and 

ter on the stars, my com having been taken with 
the reat of my kit. Soon it was quit2 dark save for the 
faint light of the stars. I had no difficulty in keepin, 
to my course, as I had learned to march by the stars ai 
Aldershot, and elsewhere studied the way they navigated 
in days gone by. It was all very weird and strange, 
walking along there in my pyjaias, and the silence, too, 
was very wonderful. 

The temperature was now beautifully cool, but in 
spite of m Bestendeavourn I could not stifle that terrible 
yearning for something to drink. I kept on walking, 
walking in a kind of delirium, all sorts of strange 
thoughts and ideas passing through my head. I a 
up looking at the stars by means of which I had heen 
guiding myself, and at length, after having walked for 
several hours, overcome by fatigue and thirst, I sank 
down again on the ground, and was soon asleep, a rest- 
less, delirious sleep, unworthy of the name. 


On waking up, I found that it was stilldark. I stood 
up, and though my head was reeling, I managed to kee 
upright, and continued on my way. I knew that unless 


arrived at some habitation that night, it would be next 
to impossible for me to bear the heat of another day, 
with my head so bad and the pangs of thirst becoming 
every moment worse. 

I have an indistinct recollection of watching the dawn 
appear in the skies, but, after that, all seems blank until 
I was awakened by an Arab boy pouring water upon my 
forehead. The sensation was so delicious that I gave no 
sign for sometime that I was uwake; he had evidently 
poured water into my mouth, as all the parchness had gone. 

At length I sat up and gazed upon the boy, whom I 
have every reason to believe saved my life; he was a 

leasant mg little chap, quite black, and dressed 
ike a Beduin. He laughed when he saw me opening my 
eyes, and said something in Arabic. 

I shook my head, and then, seizing the water tin, drank 
as I had never drank before. I poured water over m 
head and shoulders, the boy looking on all the time wit 
an amused smile. ae close to us was a well, and 
about a hundred yards or so away a little Arab village 
of mud huts. 

I returned with the boy, whose name I found to be 
Abbas-el-Rin, to the village, and was received by his 
elder brother with every kindness; he could speak a 
little English, and told me that their parents were dead, 
that he was about to be married to a Damascus girl, and 
that Abbas, who was twelve years old, was shortly going 
to a school in that town. 

He gave me a basketful of pigeons, bread, and eggs. 
I made a first-rate meal, and though my kead was still 
painful, I felt quite prepared to continue my journey. 

I had euibed at a small place about four miles fem 
the main road between Jerud and Kanyatan, and some 
fifty miles or more from Damascus. ere I rcturned 
five days later with Abbas and his brother, on camels. 
The English Consul was absent, but even if he had been 
there it would have been but little use to lodge any com- 
plaint against my Arab guides. 

A friend gave me a few things for my kit, and I 
bought about ten francs worth of necessities. I felt 
quite grieved at parting from Abbas and his brother ; 
however, it is not improbable that I shall see them 
again. They came to see me off on the morning I 
started for Beyrout, and I gave Abbas ten francs, which 
filled him with joy, and I promieed to cend him an air- 
gan when I returned to England. 

I returned to Beyrout with the railway pass I had 
previously obtained, and there expended fifteen francs 
on a ticket to Port Said, where I arrived two days later 
with about fifty francs left out of all I had earned. 


ais So aon Mecano 
” Nore.—For the benefit of those who take upa copy of P.W. 
for the first time, I may be pardoned in saying that i r. Carroll, 
whose exciting adventures and narrow escape are hero recorded, 
is working his way round the world for the specia delectation 
of P.W. readers.—Ep. 
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A * Puggling * Problem 
AND ITS SOLUTION. 


SPOSSSSSOSOH OOOO OOSOO® 


A FORTNIGHT ago the following paragraph appeared 
in our Facts column : 


An army of men twenty-five miles in length starts to walk 
fifty miles, At the moment of starting an orderly leaves his 
place at the extreme rear of the column with despatches to the 
commanding officer, who is at the head of the column. He 
delivers the despatches, and starts back to his place in the rear 
again, and reaches there just as the army has completed its 
march of the fifty miles. It is understood that the orderly 
travels at a uniform rate of . What distanco did the 
orderly travel in all? Pearson's Magazine will be the tinest six- 
penny magazine the world has ever seen, and we will send it free 
for one year to the reader of P.W. who gives us the must 
interesting and explicit reply to this question. Mark envelopes 
** MAGAZINE.” 


An enormous number of readers have sent solutions 
to this interesting problem, and the mathematical 
editor has bad in consequence a very rough time of it 
for the last few days. 

Comparatively few persons have solved the problem 
correctly, whilst quite a number have, to judge from 
their letters, but a poor opinion of my Seria fs eee 
ing capabilities. Here is a sample of what I have to put 
up with: 

The orderly travels tifty miles, of course. 

The answer to the regiment sum cannot be arrived at correctly 
on account of your not giving the rate of the army or orderly. 

Presuming that the interest centred in the question rests on 
simply a correct answer, I believe I am correct in stating that 
the orderly officer travels fifty miles!!! 


This last is delightful. The notes of exclamation 
are my own. For the benefit of these three corre- 
spondents and thousands of others, whose solutions 
worked out at any and every distance between 25 miles 
and 125 miles, I may say that the corr:ct answer is 
approximately 80 miles 1,587 yards. 

The following five readers have given such admirably 
clear and lucid solutions that I have decided to increase 
my original offer, and to forward Pearson's Magazine 
free to each of them for six months : 


M. MacLucas, Rose Bank, Cambuslang, Glasgow. 

R. G. Geanam, 8, Draper’s Gardens, Throgmorton 
Street, E.C. 

N. G. McHaveut, 3, Sunny Bank, Grotto Hill, Mar- 


gate. 
Q. Exuis, 22, Buchanan Street, Leith. 
N. WuiteE, 629, Old Kent Road, 8.E. 


The following is a typical solution of the problem. 
| | | | fp 


A B Cc D E 
Let A be starting point of orderly. 

B be starting point of commanding officer. 

C be poiut at which orderly returns to his place, the rear 
having marched ee miles to this point. 
D be point at which orderly delivers his despatches. 
E be destination of front rank or commanding officer of 


army. 

Let » = number of miles between C and D, 

Then AD = (50 + «) miles. 

BD = (25 + ) miles. 

DE =(25- ¢) miles. And 

AD + DC = (50+ 2+) miles, and is the total distance 
the orderly travels. 

Now orderly rides from A to D, while commanding officer 
marches from B to D. 

And orderly returns from D to C, while commanding officer 
marches from D to E, and orderly and army travel at a 
uniform rate. 

~. AD: BD:: DC: DE 

or 50+. : +x :: @ : B—-w 

eo’. 1250 — 25c- x? = 25v + 22 
Whence x = 15.45 +. 

e*. Orderly rides 50 + 30.9 + 
=80.9+ 


= 80 miles 1,587 yards nearly. 


Tue following are the successful competitors in the 
“Saagy Tevter TitLes Szntrence” Competition. Pen- 
knives have been forwarded to them : 


n » ve ls Hi Weerlon, «i, 
Bow E.; Alias Noble. 1, Princes Mansiona, Porchester 


ax; Geo, Craig, 1 
Ibert Villas, ‘Levensha Ime, Man- 
Baidslow, 8t: rd’r-on-Sea; David Mackay, 
Friend, tern Road, Romford; Bessie Dalton 
: R. Clark, 1, Arandel Villas, Ewart Grove, Wood 

Co., Theatre. Royal, Blyt! 


haven, Cumberland ; 
oll, 3, North. 
House, Colney 


Norchum| M ancroft Street, Dereham Road 
Norwich; Thos. Hill, Lower Hill Street, Stourbridge; @. W. Smith, *, 

bh treet, Camberwell; W. lowes, Rai. way Clearing Hou::, 
Euston Square, N.W.; Copland CYTACE, Shichifie’d, 


t, 
, E.: F. L. Nich ag Neath, South 
Wales; Miss K. Wright, 19, Mntley Sap eh ear oni ‘Ansell, 1:7, 
3 a Nenecter Hil ; Wm: Joy Lavere, Fortescue Hotel, 
Se Werle Muliade yo agence Seater 
“ t 76.8. Bell, Yorks artes, New Scar- 


“First Attemsts at Photozraphy.” A col‘e tion of Humourous Phctos, showing hcw it ougat not to be done, 
“‘Secrets of the Courts of Eurove.” The confidences of an ex-Ambassador, elicited ky Alen Upward. 
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A ROMANCE OF FINANCIAL FRAUD AND CITY CRIME. 
BY HEADON HILL. 


Author of “Clues from a Detective’s Camera,” “ Cabinet 
Secret,” “ The Rajah’s Second Wife,” ete. 
ILLUSTRATED BY R. 1. P, 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
side ih gif i ve 

THE Gadfly, disyui in her new coat of white paint and 
recently dnttatel fcupel, steamed into the qnist, g lade- 
like backwater just as the shadows of the trees lengthened 
to the opposite bank and the crimson of the sunset tinged 
to blood-red the oily spaces between. The return journey 
had not been quite a direct one. It had been deemed 
necessary to = the place two or three times before it was 
possible for the launch to slip into the entrance unseen by 
other are 4 to and fro upon the main stream. 

But of all this and other things Lucy knew nothing, for 
when consciousness came slowly back to her she jee 
hereelf in utter darkness in a place of which she could 
form no conception. She knew that she was lying upon a 
sort of a couch, and that was all. For some minutes she 
remained still, her dazed senses fighting hard for recollec- 
tion, and then as the horrid truth broke in upon her that 
the had been inveigled into a snare she sprang up and 
yroped wildly round the limits of her cage. There was no 
escape; everywhere her hands came in contact with rough 
planking or polished wood. The outline of a door was 
traceable, but it resisted all her efforts to move it. 

What had happened to her? Surely she had seen Drax 
upon the launch, and, as surely, he had seen and - 
nised her. By what insidious plotting had her staunch old 
ally been made the bait to lure her to this pass—or stay— 
was it possible that, after all, she had been mistaken in 
the American, and that the lawyer's alternative theory 
was epee the Professor was in league with her 
caemies 


The doubt smote heavily upon her, and for the first and 
last time di those dark days she broke down and 
uttered a despairing cry. It was promptly answered. 


Slouching footsteps approached the door, there was a 
aoe of rapping by heavy knuckles, and a hoarse voice 
said : 

“ Stow that, now, or I’ll come in and make you.” 

The footsteps retreated, and she was sinking down again 
upon the couch when 
another sound from 
another direction roused 
her to instant alertness. 
Close ‘to her in the same 
room, she thought, some- 
thing moved with aslight 
jarring noise, and before 
she had time to feel a 
new alarm, a voice at her 
elbow whispered : 

“Hist! missy. Speak 

low. It’s me, Joseph 
Drax.” 
Her brain cleared, and 
she was herself in an in- 
stant. By quick intui- 
tion she saw that here 
was a friend and a fellow 
victim ; otherwise he would have no need for : 

“ Professor,” she murmured low, scarce breathing, “is it 
really you? What is this new terror that is upon us, and 
above all, where are we?” : 

“We are on an old disused houseboat at the back of 
Vardon’s country house near Henley,” came the whispered 
reply out of the darkness. “ Before I coummence to enlighten 
you, let me tell you how the land lies. I am located in the 
next cabin, and I have found a way of getting from one to 
the other—a matter of shifting a panel. If anyone comes I 
shall close it and retire to my own. I reckon our lives 
may depend on their not knowing we can communicate. Do 
you see?” 

“ Yes,” said Lucy ; “I shall know the reason if you leave 
abruptly. But are we not watched?” 

“There’s a border ruffian kind of chapon board to us, 
but he won’t concern himself so long as there’s uo noise,” said 
Drax. “ Listen now while I tell you what has happened; 
we may be interrupted any minute. I have been 5 a 
prisoner, since Friday. He captured me by a ruse, which 

e’ll have cause to regret soon as we get on our feet on dry 
land, for there’s some news for you, missy. On this old hulk 
of his I discovered some evidence that would free your 
young man to-morrow. We're not the only prisoners on 
this boat, missy. There’s a boy in the cabin on the other 
side of mine that saw the murderer—a double murderer he 
is, too, for he thinks he’s killed this boy to stop his mouth.” 

“Then it was Vardon?” whispered Lucy. 

Yea,” proceeded the Professor, “ it was the financier who 
killed Editor Crabbe. I’ve been pretty certain of it since 
I heard that second record, of which I will tell you later ; 
but I doubt if we could have proved it without the boy.” 

“Vardon doesn't know, then, that the boy is alive, and 
that you have heard his story?” said Lucy. 

“No; he is under the impression that the lad is lying 
dead among the ballast under our feet. How he came 
there must keep for a better opportunity. I want to 
explain how I came to be made an instrument for your 
Capture. Vardon has been just mad to get at the phono- 
raph. It was a false move on my part to come down here 
and tell him of it, but I wanted to frighten him into flight. 

at and the record combined would have been strong 
enough, I guess, to convince the police. Instcad of bolting 
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he ey me in here with the help of a hired gang, his 
game being to prevent me from exploiting the patent and 
to get it cine own hands.” ; 

“He been scheming to do so,” said Lucy, and she 
quickly detailed Eppstein’s spurious inivitation to the 
bucket shop. 

“And what you have undergone to-day is a repetition of 
the same attempt, conceived on more artistic lines,” said 
Drax. “He is just crazy after that little machine; but 
I've euchred him there. He'll never find it till I tell him 
where to look. Now I reckon twas some kind of a letter 
or message that fetched you into the jaws of the lion this 
afternoon.” 

Lucy gave a description of the Ictter. She had it with 
her, but it was useless to produco it in the inky darkness 
of the cabin. 

“That letter was a forgery,” commented Drax, “a last 
desperate try-on for the phonograph, which he clearly 
believes to be in your possession. He came to me last 
night, and said he was going to liberate me. Of course, I 
suspected there was a nigger in the fence somewhere, but 
not this. This morning he started me down the river in 
charge of his crew of cut-throats, who told me they had 
orders to put me ashore at Maidenhead, where a lady 
would meet me. 

“Not being in tow with feminine society in general, I 
concluded it was you, and, in trying to figure out his 
motives, I opined he wanted to get us together at the first 
go off and shadow the two of us. Then you can guess 
what followed. As soon as I had been fooled into playin, 
the decoy, they pulled me into the cabin, gave me a sniff o 
something, and stuffed a gag in my mouth. I came to 
before you did—just as they were totin us off the launch 
on to the houseboat ; but I played ‘possum, and they don’t 
know I know you're in here, next door to me.” 

“But we understood that Vardon had gone to Paris,” 
said Lucy; “yet 78 say you saw him last night and this 
ere, ” And she mentioned George Davis’ determina- 
tion to have the Promoter watched, and its results. 

For fully half a minute there was dead silence in the 
cabin, and then the sibilant hiss of Drax’s whisper broke 
the stillness. 

“ Missy ?” he said. 

“ Yes,” replied Lucy. 

“TI don’t like what you’ve told me—this about Paris, We 
are in danger—you and me. He's preparing an alibi. It's 
sink or swim with him now, and he means something to 
mapa while his double is uerading in Paris.” 

“You mean,” said Lucy with the faintest tremble in her 
voice, “that to hide his original murder he will commit 
two fresh ones—three, because Guy’s death if he suffers 
wrongfully will be at his door.” 

“I don’t see what other road is open to him from his 
point of view,” said the Professor, “ he is fairly cornered— 
even leaving the boy’s evidence out of the question. How 
will he dare let you go after this? He could not explain a 
forcible abduction in any way that would not bring him the 
worse kind of trouble. Your being here changes everything. 
Since finding that boy I haven’t feared for myself, because 
I knew as a last resort I could throw Vardon the phono- 
graph as a sop, get set free in the belief that without it I 
was harmless, and then come back with a posse of police 
and get the boy to convict him. That p may serve 
still—if he only has some echeme that hasn’t violence in it 
towards you, Missy.” 

“These men whom he has hired, they might risk the 
punishment due for such an outrage as has been committed 
to-day,” said Lucy, “but surely they would not help in a 
murder and dare the consequences, however well paid. 
This is not an of hired assassins.” 

“That's one of our chances,” replied the ‘Professor, “but 
we mustn't set too much store by it. He might send them 
off before he went the whole hog. There’s another chance 
I shouldn’t hardly like to speak of to a lady if it wasn’t 
we were in such a tight place.” 

“What is it?” said Lucy. 
matters.” 

“It’s like this,” returned the Professor. “It’s just on 
the cards he may prefer compromising you to killing you. 
If he was to get a letter from you saying you'd come 
down to his place voluntary, he might think he could snap 
his fingers at_you afterwards, provided he had the phono- 
graph. The latter once out of the way he doesn’t care a 
cent for me. Well, if so be he moots anything of the kind, 
do you see our game—a last card at that?” 

“For Guy’s sake I would give him such a letter, if that 
is what you mean?” came the girl’s shuddering whisper. 

“True grit, by thunder!” murmured Drax, a little 
louder than was advisable. “And don’t ‘you see, Missy,” 
he added more cautiously, “though he would think you 
safely accounted for, you wouldn’t really be, because of the 
boy. When his yarn’s told Vardon isa gone coon, and the 
whole thing will explode. But we've got to get the lad out 
of this first, and that can’t be done till you and me are 
within hail of a police station. We——” 

He paused abruptly, interrupted by the distant splash of 
oars. 

“T must make tracks quick,” he whispered. “Sounds as 
if we were going to have visitors. Keep a good heart, and 
Ict’s each play our own hand—me by telling him where the 
Recording Angel is, and you by accepting any condition of 
release—in reason.” 

There followed the slight jarring creak caused by the 
American replacing the section of the wall which he had 
removed by the same treatment ns that used on the other 
side of his cabin on the previous day. For a brief space 
there was silence, save for the approaching oars, and then 
muffled voices became audible, and the flash of a bull’s-eye 
glinted through the chinks of the boards. 

A moment later the deor of Lucy’s cabin was flung open 
and Vardon stood in the entrance. The affected cynicism 
was all gone from his sallow countenance, and he regarded 
her with a look of deadly composure that turned her sick 
and faint. She stood leaning against the far wall of the 
cabin waiting for him to speak, but he did not address her 


“This is no time to mince 


‘*Some Nonsense Verse.” Barry Pain. 


him he turned and spoke in low but peremptory tones of 
command. 

“ Unlock the next cabin and bring ir the American,” he 
said. “TI will see them both together.” 

While this was being done Lucy and Vardon confronted 
each other in silence. She knew that it was useless to waste 
words in upbraiding, and she felt that she needed all her 
energies. Just at the moment the intensity of her horror 
was relieved by knowing that she was not to be called on 
to see this man who dyed his hands in the blood of a 
fellow creature alone, and she even exerted herself to greet 
the Professor, as he lurched into the cabin pretendiny to 
be half asleep, with a friendly nod. 

“You can go aft, Pierre, and stay with Brown,” said 
Vardon to the valet ; 
“T will call you when 
I want you. Now,” 
he added, flashing the 
ball’s-eye from one 
to the other of his 

risoners, “I am not 
ere to gloat over the 


fix you have got et 
selves into. am 
here strictly on 
business, and my 
business is of the 
briefest. I want that 
phonograph.” 


Drax stood in the 
centre of the cabin, 
halfwaybetween Lucy 
and Vardon, with 
one hand thrust deep 
into a trouser pocket, and the other slowly scratching the 
stubble of his chin. It was not his cue to appear precipitate. 

“Waal, Mister,” he drawled at length, “that secms a 
sort of unreasonable request. How in the name of the 
Jumping Jchoshophat am I to present you with the phono- 
caaeh, which, I don’t mind saying, is in the Mctropolis, 
when you keep me boxed up in this blamed old alley. 1 
don’t say but what I’m bappy, but I ain’t in a position to 
oblige you. You can sce that for yourself.” 

“T don’t think you quite appreciate the gravity of your 

ition, or you wouldn’t attempt to trifle with me,” suid 
ardon. “ Where in London is the instrument ? ” 

“Ah! that would be giving it all away,” retorted the 
Professor with an aqarevating chuckle. “ We've got a kind 
of a grip on you, you sce, so long as you don’t know where 
that thing is. I can’t see my way to chucking away that 
same grip till we come to terms about your putting us 
ashore.” 

Vardon listened with an ill-concealed impatience. “ You 
had better rid your mind of all ideas of terms,” he said. 
“Tam the one who has tho power to dictate terms, and I 
shall not even give them a thought till the phonograph is 
delivered to me. And mark you,” he hissed, taking a step 
nearer, “this cannot go on indefinitely. I must be in 
possession of the instrument by noon to-morrow, or—-” 

“ Yes, sir—and the alternative ?” said Lucy. She meant 
him to explain that significant pause. 

“Tf you enjoy your lives the alternative will curtail that 
enjoyment,” said Vardon, the bitter hatred for this woman 
who had thwarted him shining in his cruel eyes. 

“Now you're talking business,” said the Professor, con- 
triving to invest his voice with quite achcery ring. “ That’s 
the first square proposal you've made yet, mister, and I 
reckon we'll join issue on it. If you don’t have the phono- 
graph by noon to-morrow, you mean killing us. ‘That’s 
straight enough, but don’t you see our difficulty ? I reckon 
you'll have to if we’re to trade. What rantee have wo 
got that soon as you've pet the machine you won't kill us 
just the saine? Seems ost as if you’d have to stop our 
mouths. 

“Speaking for myself, and I believe I’m speaking for this 
young lady, too, I’d a long sight rather climb the golden 
stair, knowing that I’d bested you out of the Phonograph, 
than go the same route knowing that you had bested me 
out of it~.and my life as well. You must show me how 
you intend to let us go with safety to yourself before I 
treat.” 

The shrewd Yankee cunning made it necessary for Vardon 
to invent a scheme for freeing them with safety to himself 
on the spur of the moment. He had not troubled to prepare 
one because he had not, and still had not, the slightest, 
intention of letting either of them go from the backwater 
alive. 

“Pshaw!” he said, temporising while he sought for a 
plausible plan, “I told you last night that without the 
phonograph I[ didn’t care a rap for you ; that uncorroborated 
story, if you were fool enough to tell it, would be regarded 
as the invention of a spiteful impostor who bore malice 
because I hadn't purchased your patent.” 

“It’s kind of you to say that,” drawled the Professor, 
creasing his wrinkles quizzically at the spice of truth in the 
concluding sentence; “but that doesn’t cover the ground. 
It is the lady’s safety I am chiefly concerned with. Leaving 
Cannon Street out of it, it will be in her power to make it 
hot for you over this afternoun’s work. How do you pro- 
pose to get over that?” 

“ Before Miss Lethbri leaves here I shall obtain her 
signature to something which will enable me to fully and 
legitimately account for her visit to Backwater Lodge—in 
the very improbable event of my being called upon to do 
so,” said Vardon. “It will be time enough to discuss the 
details when you have produced the phonograph.” 

“Seems to me, mister, you’d have saved yourself a lot of 
trouble if you had pad as that patent when you had the 
chance,” said Drax dreamily. “You don’t expect me to 
decide this matter to-night?” he went on, “ hecauso if 80, 
all the battle, murder, and sudden death in creation won’t 
wring it out of me before I’vo considered it a bit further. 
Tl let on what course I’m going to steer in the morning.” 


‘‘A Dramatic Point.” A new and complete stcry by Robert Barr. 
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“TI must havo your decision as early as seven o'clock, 
then,” eaid Vardon. “My arrangements demand that the 
messenger whom I shall send for the phonograph is back 
here by noon.” 

“Seven o'clock be it,” replied the Professor. “And now, 
having settled our Lusiness, I we can talk about 
pleasure. You're forgettin’ your duties as a host, unless 
you're startin’ to starve us, plain words, I'm a hungry 
man, sir, and could do with some dinner.” 

Vardon turned on his heel to the door and called the 
valet. “Shut him up in 
his own place again, and 

ive them food,” ho said. 
Pron he walked aft to the 
ingey and went ashore. 

“ We will talk presently 
—through the panel,” the 
Professor found time to 
whisper as Brown and the 
Frenchman came forward 
to se te them. “It 
was the boy in the other 
cabin I was mostly 
thinking of when I 
su ted refreshment ; 
he’s as hungry 88 & cor- 
morant—having arrears 
to pull up. But try and 
eat something yourself. 
He won't poison us yet, 
and you may need all your strength.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
A SrrRance Boxster. 

On that same Sunday evening, about the time when 
Vardon was interviewing hia captives, a man came out of 
King’s College Bowie), and turned westward to take a 
short cut towards the Strand. By his bandaged head and 
feeble gait he would have been taken for a discharged 
pationt, but this would neither have been correct or fair to 
the surgeons who had beon so busily patching and piecing 
him together during the past forty-eight hours. Trasper 
Steggles was entirely -discharged, having insisted on 
walking out of the hospital long before, in the opinion of 
tho authoritios, he was in a fit condition to dispense with 
their care. 

All Saturday he lay unconscious, unable to give his 
name and address, or to furnish the police with any parti- 
culars of the assault mn him. When at length, late on 
Saturday night, he recovered sensibility, he never thought 
of connecting the outrage with his efforts to help Guy, 
merely attributing it to a chance meeting with two lurking 


of the streets; and so it was that on the Sunday | 


he abstained from sending Lucy word of his plight. 

She had plenty to worry her, he decided, without being 
troubled with his aching limbs and broken head; and, 
besides, the v moment he could himself out he 
meant to go an himself, It not crossed his 
mind that he should be deemed of sufficient importance to 
evoke the attentiin of their common enemy. 

His way took him througk the purlieus of Clare Market, 
his intention on leaving the hospital’ having been to go 
straight to the hotel in Norfolk Street to explain his 
absence and learn tho latest news. But as ho reached 
Clement's Inn Passage—the narrow alley through which he 
had followed Vardon and Ben Binks on te aight of 
Crabbe’s murder—the church clocks chimed eleven, and he 
changed his mind. 

“Thad no idea it was so late,” he said to himself, as he 
leant against the ancient gateway to rest. “Ono loses 
count of the time with such a head as I have had all day. 
They will be gone or going to bed, and I will not disturb 
them to-night.” 

Having settled this point, he still stood there debating 
whether he was well enone to put in a night’s work at 
the newspaper office or whether he should retire to his 
solitary den in Red Lion Court. It being Sunday Clare 
Market was, for Clare Market, tolerably quiet. One or 
two fights were in p up the side alleys, and from a 
tumbledown tenement by came the thw and screams 


. consequent on the correction of his wife by a real-life 


coster ; but these wore trifles, and Steggles fell to rumina- 
ting on the difference of the scene from the racket and tur- 
moil of the weekday night when he last stood there. 

From this he passed to the motive that had brought him 
to the Market, the first unsupported suspicion which had 
led him to watch Vardon’s movements on the night of the 
murder, and which had been rewarded by tracing Vardon to 
the home of Binks the “‘ shadow.” Not adirectly incrimina- 
ting discovery, perhaps, 
but one which might 
useful as corroborating the 
interview between Vardon 
and Lucy which Drax had ; 
secretly witnessed, and 
tending to prove how the 
evidence against Guy had 
been wire-pulled to suit 
the private ends of the 
company -promoter. 
Steggles, too, remembered 
with a vague wonder the 
bootblack who had dodged 

t him to establish him- 
self on the back of Vardon’s 
wab, and who, so far as he 
anew, had not cropped up 
in the case since. 

Suddenly his train of 
thought was diverted by 
e shuffling movement at 
tho. other end of the 

nearest 


arched ego 
the Strand,. Fa brag intervention of some opaque body 
between himself the lights beyond. Since he had stood 


there several persons had passed the tunnel-like, 
ovérbuilt entrance to the Market in both ions, but this 
form, whatever jt was, did not progress either way; it 
remained on the same spot, swaying gently to and fro. 
Moved by a mild curiosity Steggles started on again, and, 
the object being directly in his route, he quickly solved the 
mystery. It wasa man very far gone in liquor clutching 


the groun 7 ‘ 
Now, despite his newborn cndeavours to combat the drink 
demon, the journalist was far too deeply imbued with 
Bohemianism to wish to sce a reveller fall into the hands of 
the police. Thinking that the unfortunate was probably 
one of the denizens of the Market whom, weak as he was, 
he would be ablo tostecr into port, he rushed to the rescue, 
and, after securing a battered tall hat which had rolled 
some yards away, he pulled the man to his feet. At that 
moment a ray from the gas lamp at the end of the alley lit 
up the face of the delinquent, and Steggles recognised 
with @ thrill at the possibilities of the occasion, the dis- 
reputable old features of Uriah Binks the shadow. 

One steady stare, without any attempt at concealment, 
right into the maudlin, blinking eyes showed that he him- 
self was unrecognised, and Steggles proceeded to pysh his 
chance advan i 

“Look here, old man, you'll get run in if you stay here,” 
he said, gripping tho shabby coat collar. “Where do you 
yr, Sa i 

“Brownsh Buildingsh, roun’ th’ corner, in the Market,” 
was the reply. “ You ain’t a peeler, are you?” 

“No, but you'll very soon seo one if you don’t get under 
cover sharp,” said Steggles. ‘Here, I'll see you through 
and take you. home. Catch on to mo like that—that’s right ; 
we'll soon be there.” And he guided the wandering foot- 
steps of the elder Binks back through the towards 
the tenement hause from which he had seen Va emerge 
on the day. of the murder. 

“T ain’t speechless, only tired,” mumbled the old man as 
he s along. “It’s all them boots, through being a 
Sunday, and me off duty. If ’t’d been a working day, and 
me in g’loshes, I should been a’ righ’. There's nothing like 


g hes for gripping the pavement when you're a bit 
resh.”” 


Lest his previous knowledge of it should arouse sus- 

isione, Boepaies parnon!7 made as if to pasa the door of 

inks’ abode, trusting to the “homing” instinct of the 
muddled brain to supply the correction. 

“Here, thish’s cashle,” murmured the reprobate 
‘ med plunging for the open dcorway. “Firsh flooy up- 


sta’ . 

The hall of the mouldering 
tenement—a true relic of 
Old London—was in pitch 
darkness; but the staircase, 
as befitting the former resid- 
ence of some seventeenth 
century merchant, was wide 
and low, with a massive 


ht apartgnent.. - 
"The _journalist: pushed 
tC) the door and entered 
then squalid room, half-drag- 
eg Pamela Sang its now nearly helpless tenant 
in 


candle sputtcring on the mantelpiece gave signs of 
recent occupation, and a black bottle flanked by two 
cracked teacups and an ap ager jug stood on the table. 
In_ taking stock .of the s les relaxed his hold 
somewhat, with the t that Mr, Binks slid quietly to 
ag aa all If togeth ! id Steggles, 

“Come, _ yonree! ether, man!” sai 
yanking ae again and seating him on the bed in the 
corner. fa se miss: ne be nie pee 

“No; a daurra-in-law. Spex she’s— ut—see 
—a fren’,” mumbled the old man, as he collapsed in a limp 
heap on the coverlet. ‘No one t’ look after poor 
Old ’Un now, little Benny's lost an’ Davesh gone on the job 
soonshesh out--of—gaol,” he added, with drunken 08, 

Steggles pricked up his ears at the mention of the blank in 
the Tt circle. uld the ere | Benny, he wondered, 
be the lad whom he had seen a himself to Vardon’s 
cab after following the Promoter from this very house on 
the night of the murder? _1t was hopeless to apy 
reliable information from Binks, who was fast sinking into 
slumber, and he was thinking of deferring his inquiries till 
another occasion, when the door opened and a alatternly 
woman entered—none too sober, but able to take care of 


Mra. Dave Binks showed not only surprise, but an incli- 
nation to resent the intrusion, and Steggles hastened to 


disarm her. ; 
‘ “IT a ee pentinnan outside, ma’am. He was 
falling about, and, as there was a policeman coming along, 
I took the li of bringing him up,” he said. i 
Steggles could not have had a passport to the con- 
fidence of an inhabitant of the Market than his bandaged 
head and seedy garments. The woman looked him up and 
down and assumed a more friendly attitude. 
“Very kind of you, I’m sure,” she said. “’E’s ’ad o 
holiday to-day, what with the sun and t’ other thing— 
ou know all about it, I expex—” this with a forbidding 


«Yes, P've been there myself,” said Stegglos, sacrificing 
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his dawning self-respect for the sake of PD di den he 
“ But it isn’t all sun and liquor with him. He seems to}. 
in trouble—something about a boy that’s lost.” 

“Ah, that’s my Benny,” said Mrs. Dave, raising a ve: ; 

apron to her watery eyes, and with the fondness of |. °. 
class for the luxury of woe, she i to narrate t] 
of the missing boy from his cradle down to ti). 
eventful Sunday a week ago, when “’e went out to ‘Amp. 
stead to play on the ‘Eath, and never come back no more.” 

Glad as she was of a listener, she did not know ho 
ly he drank in every word and detail from that pu’ 
onw: in her narrative where she went into details a: : 
Benny’s late occupation—“ which<e were a shoeblack, ::, 
*is pitch was at Cannon Street Station.” Steggles felt 11, 
he He be the Good Samaritan to some purpose. |: . 
evidence of his own eyes linked the boy with Vardon on 1: 
one hand, and the mother’s information linked him with 1; 
scene of the murder on the other. And now, above all, }?: 
was missing ! 

Had Steggles known of the Professor's prolonged (:.. 
appearance, and that Mrs. Lethbridge was at that momeu: 
nearly frantic at her deaghier's non-return, he would hav - 
attached still more importance to the discovery. As it w. 
che saw the necessity of ascertaining whether Mrs. Lin’ 
was aware of any connection between her son and the c.. 

“Why, Benny must have been close to that murde: 
fortnight back,” he said. “Did he see anything of it +” 

“Not he,” replied the woman. “I remember Old ‘{ 
there arsting him about 
it when ’e come ’ome 
that night, but he 
knowed nothing—only 
what he ’eard.” 

“It must be a sad 
blow for you and the 
lad’s father,” : said 
Steggles, preparing to 

» but first 
to something of the 
individual who had come 
out of only to | 
“go on the job.” 

“Ah, you may say 
that,” was the reply, 
‘My ’usband’s been in 
trouble, and there was 
® rare to do when he 
got ‘ome a We'n’sday 


country. Next I ehall-hear will be as he’s again.” 
“Well,” said the , making for the door, “I'l! 
wish you good- now, and hope you'll—hullo! the ol: 
man will strangle if he lies like that. Lend mc. 
hand and we'll straighten him out beforo I go.” 
Mr, Binks had i i into an alarming attitui:. 
with his head so twisted t! breathing came with dit''- 


tion with his head on the pillow. During the process «1 
shaking up latter, the bolster came in!» 
view, and Steggies started as though he had seen a sni1!:- 
among the grimy bedelothes. 

in use by Mr. Uriah Binks he rocognis«| -:- 
the Gladstone bag in which Professor Drax kept his phon: - 


(To be continued.) 
: ef 
A LITTLE wine to christen a launching ship is «:: 


| right, since she is likely to live on water the rest of her 
wake, There was no one there, but a lop-sided |.“"° 


—_st-—_ 


Grmuet: “Did you have good time on the Fifth «* 
November, Johnny?” 
Johnny: “ Did tp I should think I did. Ma ain't +0' 
over the hysterics yet.” 
———t———_ 
Moruep (at a ball): “Are you enjoying yours«!! 
dear?” 


Daughter: “I’m not.” 
« What is the matter P” 
“Tve refused George six dances running, and he do: 


not seem a bit miserable. 
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FICTION, 


THE LOVER TO HIS LASS. 


Nor for thy soft, tawny-golden 

Wealth of sunshine-flashing hair, 
Such as Helen in the olden 

Days combed back from eyes of vair; 


Not for cheeks where twin red roses 
Grow and bloom, one perfect flower ; 

Not for lips where love reposes, 
Finding there his fairest bower ; 


Nor for hands in whose dear keeping 
ies my heart in sure control ; 
Eyes where maiden dreams are sleeping 
Whence there shines a maiden soul ; 


Not for pert, coquettish kercher 
Tied beneath a dimpled chin ; 
Not for mind of soundest nurture, 

Do I seek thy hand to win. 


Though the beauty of thy face is 
Brighter than the brightest day ; 
Though beyond compare thy grace is, 
Not for these I love you—nay. 

These are trifles in a spouse, and, 
Love, my love is more intense, 

For I love thy hundred thousand 
Sovereigns in the four per cents! 


——— 3 
UP-TO-DATE NOVELETTES, 


No. 7. 


Cevet Haroip McINtTYRE; or, THE END OF A 
Rc MANCE, 


** It is too true!” 

The tone in which these words were uttered was not 
that which one would expect to hear from the lips of 
a man go strong of limb, lithe of figure, and fair of face 
as Harold McIntyre. But though he stood there beneath 
the old elm tree, in the full vigour of buoyant, youthful 
6 h, his voice was the voice of tears, and over his 
face there passed ever and anon—more anon perha| 
than ever—a sad weary look, that was pitiful Rae 
Bertha Redingote, to whom he spoke, was an only 
daughter (her father had always been lucky), and 
between her and Harold there had grown up a love that 
the years had only fostered and strengthened. 

ey were to be married in the autumn, these two— 
the sensuous, dreamy, coal-going-up-one-shilling-per-ton- 
every-day season, when the leaves begin to turn from 
tinted to vivid scarlet—and, lover-like, they had 
been talking over the future. ere, 

“Yes,” said Bertha, “I suppose there comes a time in 
every man’s life when he wants a home—a home in the 
true sense of the word. The most unromantic man in 
the world has these dreams. And romance isa very 
beautiful thing.” 

“ And are you then so very romantic, my sweet?” 
Harold asks, drawing the girl closer to him and kissing 
her tenderly. 

“ You know I am, darling,” the girl replies, tapping 
with her riding whip the pretty foot that peeps coyly out 
from beneath the dark blue dress. 

“An elopement would be very romantic,” says 
Harold. ; 

The face of the girl lights up with a radiant smile. 

* Tt would be delicious,” sheexclaims. ‘“ To steal away 
on a beautiful summer night like this, with the moon 
shedding a glory over all the earth, and seek some little 
ivy-crowned chapel where a hooded priest was waiting, 
and there bemade the wife of the man you love would be 
just too sweet.” And she draws closer to him. 

“It is moonlight to-night,” Harold says. 

“ Yes,” replies the girl. fe 

“ And there is a chapel in yonder dell. 

“TI know it,” Bertha says. ane 

“There is only one thing pens 8 He speaks the 
words slowly and with a tinge of ae os in his tones. 

“What is that?” aske the girl, bending forward. — 

“A man to marry,” he hisses, in hoarse, bitter 
tones, and flees with a mocking laugh into the tall 
timber. 

—_—— Jo 


Quitz A New SPeciMEN.—As Mr. Jones was return- 
ing from church with his family he discovered a new 
and singular-looking insect on the front doorstep. As 
he is somewhat of a scientist, he was naturally P leased 
with the new specimen, and forming his pocket hand- 
kerchief into a cage, he pounced down and succeeded in 
capturing it. 

P Br the microscope, children,” he said, “and tell 
your manther to h . I want her to look at it. I'm 
sure it belongs to the hemiptera clase, and.isa new 
aan imen. Here, Charlie, put your eye to the glass, and 

me what you see.” : f 
.“Oh, pa, ain't itsplendid ? It’s got four wings, eight 
eyes, aaa ain't it a sparkler? Red, and green, an 
yellow, and— oh, it is getting away, ain't it, pa P 


: t of contents of.No. 1 of P. ; 
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“Then it isn't dead!” cried Mr. Jones, in ecstasy. 
“TI wasn’t quite sure whether it moved or not. Let me 
look. Yes, it’s a terrestrial, I think, after all, I'll ask 
Professor Still. It will be, in any case, a valuable 
sean to our collection. Marie, where's the chloro- 
orm ?” 

“In the cupboard. What are going to do with 
it P” asked Mrs. Jones, who had eae aes her atten- 
tion to the baby. 

“Kill this insect as soon as you have examined it,” 
answered Mr. Jones, in al lofty tone. “I shall present 
it to the learned society with which——” 

“Well, I think not, Mr. Jones,” broke in his wife, who 
was looking with much interest at the new specimen. 
up E paid five shillings for that insect, as you call it, last 
week, to wear on my new bonnet, and it must have 
dropped off when I came in. It belongs to the genus 
aallinesse, and couldn’t be any deader if it had been 
baked for a century.” 


——_———o3—_______ 


In THE Fark West.—‘ I would like to see your bill- 
collector a moment.” 

Editor: “Certainly! Jobn, hand the gentleman that 
shotgun.” 


—» § =——_. 


Master: “ Brown, this is an example in subtraction. 
Seven boys went down to a pond to bathe, but two of 
them had been told not to go in the water. Now, can 
you tell how many went in?” 

Brown : “ Yes, sir; seven.” 


—— $ 


Pastor: “It would surprise you to know how much 
counterfeit money we receive in the contribution boxes 
in the course of a year.” 

Thoughtful Friend: “I suppose so. How do you 
manage to work it all off P’” 


——————E 


Binks: “I don’t like to complain about trifles, Mrs. 
Jingle, but my hash appears to consist largely of frag- 
mente of deal board.” 

Mrs. Jingle (the landlady): “Well, what kind of 
board do you expect for twenty-five shillings a week. 


Mahogany P?” 
—_——»j—<—___- 


Wie: “Papa, I think there must have been rail- 
ways in ancient Greece.” 
apa: “ How do you reach that conclusion ?” 
Willie: “Because my history tells of a lot of men 
being killed fighting for a pass to the mountains of 


Thermopylae.” 
a 


Peruars the best method of all in dealing with 
beggars is the gentle and ironical. An elderly Indy, 
pestered beyond endurance by an importunate beggar, 
who declared that he was starving, did at last give hi 
twopence. 

«What d’yer think I'm going to do with a grained 
twopence?” demanded the man, with fierce disdain. 

“Oh!” the old lady; and then recoverin 
from the shock : “ Keep them, my good man; you wi 
be able to give them to some poor beggar!” 
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FACTS, 


THE skin of an elephant usually takes about five years 
to tan. : 


THE British Isles comprise no fewer than 1,000 
separate islands and islets, without counting mere 
jutting crags or isolated rocks. 


NEARLY every sculptor in France is at work on a 
bust or life-size figure of the late President Carnot. 


Hardly a town in France has failed to order a Carnot 
statue. 


Part of a man's spine was successfully removed iit 
the French hospital in San Francisco a few days ayo. 
It was considered one of the most delicate surgicil 
operations ever performed. 


PERFUMES are decidedly injurious to the sense of 
swell. By their use the secretory glands are weakenel 
and overtaxed, and the hearing, the throat and lungs, 
and the sense of smell become affected. 


A SPECTATOR in a Jupanese theatre. on payment of a 
small extra fee, is permitted to stand up; and the 
person behind bim cannot object, although the latter's 
view of the performance is obstructed. 


OysTERs come nearer to milk than almost any other 
common food material as regards both the amounts and 
the relative proportions of nutrients, the food values 
of equal weights of milk and oysters being nearly the 
same. 


A FEMALE town-crier fulfils her duties in the Scottish 
town of Dunning, Perthshire. She is a hale, hearty old 
dame of seventy, locally known as the “ bell wife,’ and 
is very proud of having proclaimed the Queen's birth- 
day for fifty-three years running. 

THE perante fig, indigenous to the tropics, is a most 
extraordinary plant. Its seeds are distributed hy birds, 
and if one drops and Li oe in a fruit tree it will 

rminate there and send a long root to the ground, and 
in this way draw nourishment. It then rapidly spreads 
over the unfortunate tree and strangles it. 


No living representative of the animal kingdom has 
more than five toes, digits, or claws to each foot, hand, 
or limb. The horse is the type of one-toed creation, the 
camel of the two-toed, the rhinoceros of the three-toed, 
and the hippopotamus of the fowr-toed animal life. 
The elephant and hundreds of other animals of different 
orders belong to the great five-toed tribe. 


A HERD of cows brought a train in Estremadura, 
Spain, to a standstill a few weeks ago. The engine ran 
a bull down, cutting him in two, and then could not be 
started. While the guard and passengera were tryin 
to help the engine-driver the rest of the herd attack 
them. They had to take shelter in the cars, and were 
kept there till night, when the herd went off. 


THE Judge of the United States Court at Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, who has sentenced 151 murderers, has the 
highest record ever made in the United States, at least 
in this generation. He has jurisdiction over the Indian 
Territory, in which fugitives from justice from all the 
surrounding States take refuge. He has, of course, 
se to do with crimes committed in Arkansas 
itself. 

ALTHOUGH the butchers’ shops at Geneva are all 
open, and an uncommon number of flies may be seen on 

e outside walls, not one comes inside. This is because 
the inner walls are rubbed over with laurel oil. 
which is an effectual preventive against the intrusion of 
these troublesome insects. The same oil is also used in 

reventing the flies from spoiling the gilt frames of 
ooking-g 8, pictures, and 0 on. 


Mushrooms grow in immense quantities in the 
Russian forests, the inhabitants in some i existing 
entirely by selling them. Kurgopol, in Olonetz, sends 

early 5,000 poods (180,000 pounds) of mushrooms to 

Be etersburg. The varieties are many. With one 
form, the mukhomor, the native tribes of Siberia 
intoxicate themselves ; an infusion from it has a stupefy- 
ing effect like that of opitun or hasheesh. 


A CAREFUL examination of the hearts of the 
vegetarian and the meat-eater shows that the number of 
beats to the former are fifty-eight to the minute and of 
the latter seventy-two. In twenty-four hours this means 
a difference of twenty thousand beats. From this it is 
concluded that in the summer time the vegetarian has 
the advantage, for he can keep cooler and in better 
health under the reduced number of heart beats. But 
in a cold climate, or in our own winters, the heat 
generated by such slow heart beats would hardly be 
sufficient to make life strong and resisting enough. 
The true vegetarian is better off in the summer and 
the meat-eater in the winter. 
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SOMETHING LIKE A SHOP 


- ALL ABOUT THE ARMY AND NAYY STORES. 

To try and give anytbing but the merest outline of a 
business eo gigantic and magnificent as that of the Army 
and Navy Stores within the limits of a single article is 
about as hopeless an undertaking as attempting to cram 
a man’s sg a see ag ba eaag 

Imagine all the shops of a fairly big town hea up 
together in one colossal building, ox with ite own 
manager and staff of assistants, put the whole under 
the control of a board of directors, and bring seventy 
thousand pecple to the doors who are willing to pay a 
nominal sum annually to enjoy the advantages which 
accrue from sang ot to the iety, and you will get 
some idea of what the tay and Navy Stores is like. 

In addition to this you will have to collect all the 
warehouses in the same town and put them under one 
roof, and do the same thing with the small factories, for 
there are three distinct buildings of enormous size owned 
by the Society—the factory, store-rooms, and the 
retail departments. 

The factories, which are situated in Pimlico, are given 
over entirely to the manufacture of goods for sale at the 
Stores. Everything that it is possibe to make in a 
factory is made there, and everything made there is 
stamped with the name of the Society. 

In no other building in the world are so many different 
sorte of goods produced under one roof, and a description 
of the work carried on within its walls would supply 
enough material for an article in iteelf. 

In the warehouses in Francis Street, something like 
£400,000 worth of goods are stocked, and drawn on by 
the various departments as required. And everything 
is so arranged that, should the Victoria Street premises 
by any chance be burnt down, the whole of the business 
could be transferred here and carried on with the least 
possible inconvenience to the public. 

The large front entrance, at present barricaded up, 
would be thrown open, and all the assistants would take 
their places in the various departments equivalent to 
those they occupied in the Stores proper. 

Speaking of fire, it is interesting to know that, not- 
withstanding the inflammable nature of pretty well half 
the goods alspoved of, not a single outbreak has taken 
place since Society assu its present huge pro- 

rtions. Every precaution that can be taken is taken. 

here are plenty of fire hydrants on each floor, and all 
the pose are called out to fire drill at least once a 
week. 

In 1872, when the Society was firet started, a small 
corner of the present building in Victoria Street, then 
occupied by Vickers distillery, was found to meet the 
requirements of offices and stores. As, however, the 
business better known, ticket-holders, intro- 
duced by the naval and military officers to whom the 
shares were confined, increased with such rapidity that 
a greater amount of room was required ; and this steady, 
unwavering development of the business continued until 
it gradually absorbed the whole of the colossa) pile in 
Victoria Street, and added the other buildings of which I 
have already spoken. 

Only just lately the Society has still further extended 
its premises by erecting another enormous block in 
Francis Street, which has been given over entirely to 
the production of soups, potted meats, sweets, dressed 
provisions, etc. Also uttached is a large cigarette 
factory that turns out thousands of cigarettes daily. 

At Christmas time the rush is tremendous. Beery: 
Lody seems to be buying plum puddings. Last season 
no fewer than 16,000Ibs. of this delectable stuff was 
sold, together with 13,000lbs. of mincemeat. Of course, 
large quantities of this were sent abroad by customers 
to friends in India and other parts of the world. 

The class of customers for which the Stores caters is 
one which posesses a remarkable capacity for putting 
away huge oan of liquor and tobaccos. This 
statement is borne out by the following fi i 

There are few single shops in Great Britain which 
get through bigger amounts of the fra; tt weed in 
various shapes and forms than this ular depart- 
ment of the Stores. During the past twelve months no 
fewer than 5,000,000 oo were sold, together with 
10,000,000 cigarettes and 37 tons of tobacco ; and 37 tons, 
mind you, means 1,326,080 ounces. Besides this, four 
hundredweight of snuff went to titillate the nostrils of 
customers who go in for that sort of luxury. I think, 
if you fi it out, you will find that quantity is equal to 
about 2,150,400 pieces 

It is no unusual thing for a wealthy man to come in, 
and, after'testing a few brands, to Evy up a couple of 

d expensive ci right away to distribute 
among his friends. Absolutely the finest cigar obtain- 
able in any part of the work is a brand that comes 
from Habana. It is sold at ten shillings in the Stores, 
and I doubt if a similar cigar can be brought anywhere 
else, as it is manufactured from the very finest leaf 
grown and but a few are made. 

No single firm in the British Isles can come anywhere 
near the Army and Navy Stores in the matter of the 
sale of wines. 

I have in mind one house whose name is known 
throughout the civilised world, whose sale of all kinds 
of liquors is greater than that of the Stores. But for 
rome only, the Stores is a long way ahead of anyone 


_ —- ee -—  - « 
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You will understand this when I tell you that in the | interesting to 


course of a twelvemonth 200,000 dozen bottles are 
despatched, the whole weighing something like 5,000 
tons, more than the total tonnage of otng vessels 

Now, 200,000 dozens is 2,400,000 bottles. Supposing 
each bottle to average a pint of liquor, this means that 
300,000 gallons is swallowed (for I don’t suppose much 
is sors away). That is enough to float a small 

t. 

pies in the wine cellars are stored hundreds of 
thousands of bottles, valued at several thousands of 
pounds, while enormous quantities of wine are kept in 
gigantic vate, one of which alone contains considerably 
over 1,000 gallons of . This wine seems tobe 
quite a favourite, for there are eight other vate of 
smaller capacity in addition to this enormous one. 

The value of the stock of grocery, wines, and tobaecos 
is put down at nearly £500,000, while the sum accruing 
from the sale of these commodities alone out, 
in the course of a twelvemonth, at something like 
£1,500,000, eon nearly as big as the gross yearly 
turnover of the next largest London stores. 

After this comes the drapery and underclothing de- 
partment in point of trade. In the course of last year, 
about £450,000 was taken over the counter in exchange 
for materials of this description. 

I was interested to learn of the marvellous strides that 
golf is making in public favour. Judging from the 
number of clubs and balls sold, it is certainly going to 
vie vo cricket, unless something else crops up to take 
its place. 

e year before last 25,000 balls were disposed of from 
this department of the Stores, while last year the 
number had increased to 50,000! Just double. 

Tennis, on the other hand, shows a decided falling off, 
while, oddly enough, croquet is arousing itself again, for 
last year 1,488 sets were sold, against 1,100 the year 
before, and 800 the year before that. 

The number of tennis rackets sent out was be- 
tween 8,000 and 9,000, while the number of golf clubs 
was 16,000, and the eale of 57,000 tennis balls shows a 
alight falling off from the previous season. 

rather remarkable item in the fishing ip eae vied 
department is the number of strands of gut for fish- 
hooks dis: of in the course of a twelvemonth. Last 
year, for instance, no fewer than 2,000,000 of these were 
taken away by customers. 

A very large business is done in tailoring and accoutre- 
ments. In the room allotted to the latter there are a 
couple of show cases containing a few ificent uni- 
forms in all the glory of red and gold. ny Officers 
avail themselves of this branch, and the civilian portion 
is now so busy that extra cutters have had to be taken 


on. 

The best that this particular section can do for you is 
to turn you out, equipped as a Husear officer, replete 
with all saddlery draperies, for £400. 

The quantity of station in stock is something 
gigantic. Tier afler tier of shelves are piled up to the 
ceiling crammed with note-paper, envelopes, account 
books, and material of that sort, each pigeon hole 
labelled in the most pet order. Every quality of 
Faper produced is to found in these big, well-filled 
rooms. 

With the exception of the provision department, this 
is one of the busiest divisions of the concern during the 
Christmas season. Last year, for instance, 1,440,000 
Christmas cards were got rid of, and the rush for books 
of every description about this time is simply appalling. 

In one room were a lot of frames filled with long, thin 
drawers, piled one on top of the other, from floor to 
ceiling, and cach of these, I found, contained the plates 
and dies from which customers have had their visiting 
cards, crests, and monograms printed. There are 60,000 
dies, and 70,000 plates. And this is not counting the 
large number of each sort that is retained by customers 
themselves. 

I made some inquiries and found that the average 
welsh of each piece of metal is about a couple of ounces, 
and on figuring it out I find that the whole lot comes to 
something like seven tons. 

Every ra dag one is numbered, and a print taken of it, 
and caref y indexed in huge tomes for purposes of 
reference. I could quite believe the manager of this 
department when he told me that there is not another 
sigh t like this in the whole world. 

y no means a small item in the stationery business 
isthe manufacture of the books used by the employs 
for making out customers’ bills. 50,000 of these are 
used up in the course of twelve months, and, as each 
volume contains a hundred bills, you will be able to get 
a fair notion of the amount of business transacted by 
the Society. 

I hesitate to even suggest what the value of the stock 
in the jewellery department could be put downat. The 
display is rier ae gorgeous; it is one of the finest in the 
world, in f: and some most expensive and 
mistie watches are made by the Society iteelf at its 

ry. : 

The trade done in repairs, too, is colossal. No fewer 
than eighty men are kept constantly employed in doing 
nothing else but repair clocks and nates and articles 
ot jena , and the number in a twelvemonth amounts 


Although the stock of china and glass is several times 
bigger in the Francis Street. warehouse than that dis- 
played to customers at the Stores, it is nothing like so 
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look * fn Legere case oe 
magnificent displa; costly enware and g' 
before your eyes, Ts the former everything is packed 
away on shelves and covered over with canvas, one 
solitary article from each set to show the pattern being 
visible. 

The advantages offered by the Society in the matter 
of a deposit system 1s largely taken up by customers, 
there being over 28,000 accounts. A person who comes 
very frequently to the Stores does not care to be 
troubled with paying down ready money for rerng 
bought, so instead of receiving credit, as he would from 
the ordinary shopkeeper with whom he dealt regularly, 
he pays down a lump sum a on buying until that 
is exhausted, when he is adv of this, and replenishes 
his account. . ' 

Of course, this system might lay itself open to a 
certain amount of fraud. But every precaution is taken 
to guard against this sort of thing. When a person 
gives his name and number, and says he has a deposit 
account with the Society, the clerk unostentatiously 
communicates with the deposit room while his parcel is 
being done up, and in a few minutes knows whether the 
customer is telling the truth, and if 80, exactly how 
much he is free to spend. : 

This is done by means of tke telephone. ve in the 
top of the building is a large office, containing 118 clerks 
(a greater number than that contained in any one tingle 
room in the world), and all of these are employed in 
dealing with the deposit accounts of members. The 
desks are alphabetically arranged, so that the messenger 
from the telephone room knows exactly where to go in 
order to get the information he requires. 

In an adjoining office is the largest private telephone 
switchboard in England—I think I may safely say in 
the universe. It connects up a hundred interior 
telephones scattered throughout the two hundred rooms 
which the building contains, and is also in communica- 
tion with avers uody on the National Telephone 
Exchange. 

Three operators are kept constantly at work tbrough- 
out theday, and sometimes no fewer than 750 meseayes 

s along the wires in the course of twenty-four hours. 
Nearly 200,000 messages are spoken in a twelvemonth 
through this medium, excluding direct communications 
a a telephones that are not switched up with this 
boa: : 

And now for a few big figures with regard to the 
working of this colossal concern. 

Although the capital is cae £60,000, the annual turn. 
over reaches nearly £3,000,000, almost as hig as that of 
the Puls largest co-operative stores in London com- 
bined. 

The Biggest amount over the counter was £20 000, 
taken one day about Christmas time last year. No such 
sum, it is believed, has ever been received in hard cash 
in a single day ws ort daa in the world. 

The number of letteys they receive runs to more than 
1,500,000 a year (about three times as many as we receive 
at this office in the ordinary course of events), while the 

test number brought to their doors in one day was 
Rises. Our own record for a single day is just under 
300,000. This was during the “ Missing Word Compe- 
tition,” and has never been equalled by any establishn ent 
in the world. 

Goods are delivered free of charge to shareholders 
living within a radius of fifty miles of London, and all 
this of the business is done by a well-known firm of 
London carriers. The account with this house must be 
something very big, for 2,000,000 Is are despatched 
from one year's end to the other, and these make up a 
total weight of 30,000 tons. 

There are employed by the rsapes f altogether 6,000 
people, of which more than 400 are girls. The remainder 
are men and boys. 

eee 

Jack (gloomily): “I tell you, Charlie, this is a hard, 
hard world.” 

Fred (interestedly): “So you have bought a bicycle, 


have you?” 
ee fe 


A PHOTOGRAPHER advertises: “In consequence of 
the daily increase of bicycle accidents the public are 
earnestly requested to call at ——— and have their 
portraits taken, that some memento of departed friends 
may be left to sorrowing survivors.” 


ome 


Bus Driver: “’Twas just at this ere near corner a 
old gent was a-standin’, an’ a ’ansom come, an’ the shaf’ 
knocked ’im down an’ killed ’im on the spot! Least- 
wage, he was took to the ’orspital!” 

assenger: “ Tut-t-t! Dear me!” 

Bus Driver: “ Yes; an’ what was wuss, sir, he’d just 
‘ailed our bus!” 

——-jo—__. 

COMPARATIVELY HarMLess.—Mr. Straightlace: 
“Well, Maude, I’m sure I don’t know what to say 
about your ing to the matinée. I’m afraid the in- 
Beas of eatre is demoralising. What is the 
P 

ude: “It’s an American drama, father—‘ Dare- 
Devil Dave, the Terror of the Rockies.’ Full of fights 
and gambling and murders.” 

Mr. Straightlace (reassured): “Oh! that’s all right, 
then. I was afraid it might be an English Society 
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THE TWO LAPS. 


“Wat is meant by the lap of luxury?” asked a 
teacher of a class of little girls. 

“ Please, ma'am, I know,” exclaimed the smallest of 
the lot, holding up her hand. 

“Well, what is it, dear?” inquired the teacher 


kindly. 

Co It s when the cat steals into the larder and licks the 
cream off the milk,” responded the little one. 

And the teacher, on reflection, wasn't quite sure that 
her pupil was wrong. 


———————-.jo—____ 
UNDRESSED BY LIGHTNING, 


THERE is @ man named Hoffman, in Alsace, who is | 
The , 


now known as “the human lightning rod.” 
epithet is descriptive of his unique experience of what 
lightning can do in the way of instantaneously undress- 
ing a man. 
uring a heavy storm Hoffman was standing at the 

mouth of amine. The bolt first struck his straw hat, 
tore a hole in it, and cut off part of the brim. Then it 
tore his clothing into shreds, and left him naked. The 
bolt, after passing through his hat, struck him on the 
shoulder, and ran the full length of the body, burning 
the skin on his side and legs. It also cut his left foot. 

He became unconscious as soon as he was struck, and 
did not révive for an hour and a half. When he 
regained bis senses he was in great pain, and was 
confined to the hospital for nite weeks. 

When his clothing was examined after the accident, 
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| PREFERRED PAPA. 


Morner (at a reception): “ Why didn’t you accom- 

pany Mr. Nicefello out to supper?’ 
Sweet Girl: “I preferred to go with papa.” 

| Mother: “Mr. Nicefello is devoted to you, and 
_ seemed much dejected by your refusal. I thought you 
j —er—rather liked him.” 
' Sweet Girl (blushingly) : “I do.” 
| Mother: “Then why didn't you go out to supper 
j with him?” 

Sweet Girl: “ Well, if you must know, it’s because I 
was ravenously hungry.” 


| ef 


SKULL PAINTING. 


A STRANGE custom, dating back to the dark ages, 
has survived in some of the mountain districts in 
Austria—the painting of skulls. Tle small size of most 
cemeteries in those regions makes it neceseary to 
resularly remove the skeletons of the buried who have 
lain there eight or ten years to make room for new- 
comers. 

The relatives of the dead thus to be exhumed are 
generally notified before the removal, so that they can 
attend to the cleaning of the skeleton and be present at 
ae deposit in the so-called “ bone-house” or “ charncl- 
hovise. 

On such occasions the skull is often ornamented with 
paintin-s, representing rosaries, wreaths. snakes, and so 
: on, or it is marked with the name of the dead person. 


it was seen that in many places the lightning had cut | 


the cloth as neatly as if it had been done with a razor. 


BATTLEFIELD CREMATION. 


In view of the terrible slaughter by means of the 
latest improved munitions of war, it has been suggested 
that some s must be taken towards providing for 
the removal the dead which would so incumber the 

und as to make action and locomotion extremely 
ifficult. 

It has been proposed that crematories be started for 
the perone of disposing of the dead. While it is 
clearly apparent that something must be done in this 
direction, 1t seemaan exaggerated form of brutality to 
throw the dead into crematory furnaces in this way. 
There is also the very gravest danger that cureless and 
unfeeling employés may pick up men who are only 
stunned, or who may have fainted, and plunge them 
into the fiery vortex. 

It is a well-understood fact that men have lain for 
hours on the batt-efield dead to all appearances, and 
such might easily be gathered up by ignorant or un- 
observing attendanis and consigned to the flames. It 
would be very much hetter to prepare temporary receiv- 
ing hospitals, whence all men, not absolutely shot to 
Pieces, could be removed and examined. ‘Then the 
crematory might do good work. 

There is, however, a n:elancholy satisfaction to sur- 
viving friends in the idea tiat the bodies of their loved 
ones who have fallen in battlé may be brought home to 
them and buried in the famiiy vault. Battlefield crema- 
tories are not likely to come into general favour among 
people of delicate sensibilities, 


ror 
ARE WE TOO CLEAN? 


Not many years ago European civilisation was in an 
optimistic phase, and people went about saying that, 
what with railways, steamers, and telegraphs, we might 
thank Heaven that we were born in the nineteenth 
cent Satiety, disillusion, and the increase of the 

pulation have thrown a gloom over these old and 
leper notions. Thoughtful people wish to know if we 
are really better than our ancestors. 

One positive fact is ascertnined—we are certainly 
cleaner. It is difficult to ai anybody can be too 
clean, but it is easy to understand that a man can clean 
himeelf in the wrong way. Dr. M. Ricketts has dis- 
covered a skin affection ost peculiar to women who 
wash and powder too frequently. There is redness, 
with scaliness and considerable burning. Exposure to 
draughts increases the symptoms. At times there is 
pain, causing loss of sleep. 

The zeal of some American ladies in the practico of 
the virtue which is next to godliness is marvellous. 
One is said to have confessed to having applied a well- 
known cosmetic powder thirteen times in twelve héurs, 
each-time after the face had been thoroughly washed 
with a yet more famous soap. Dr. Ricketts prefers 
good pure olive oil from the south of France, applied 
two or three times a day with some soft silk or linen 
fabric, to the best quality soap. 

We feel no rise at the above information as to 
the evil effects of too much soap. There is such a 
thing as using too much water, ially if cold or 
very hot. Thorough drying of the hands after the use 
of. tepid water ale good soap is the surest way to 
keep them olean without inducing conditions which 
cause them to become dirty again with rapidity. As 
for the.cold bath, its dangers are well known. 
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WAS THIS LIE JUSTIFIED? 


A Fvssy, talkative old lady put her head through the 
ticket office window of a suburban railway station and 
inquired: “How long before the train for Battersea 
starts?” She was fumbling in her pocket ina leisurely 
way, and had evidently half-a-dozen other questions to 
ask. 

“One minute,” replied the ticket clerk. 

“How many stops does it make—did pt say only one 
minute P” she exclaimed, stopping in the midst of her 
question. 

“Yes ’m.” 

“Goodness gracious! Here, give mea ticket, quick as 

j} youcan!” 

“You were mistaken,” said the man who was next in 
line. ‘That train does not leave for five minutes.” 

“JT know it, but as I have kept nine people from 
missing the train, I caper the recording angel ‘ll draw 
it a little mild in my behalf.” 


—— io 
CHILBLAINS. 


A REMepy. 

THE following are effectual remedies for chilblains : 

At bed-time dip a small table napkin in cold water, 
wring it out well, fold it lengthwise, three or four 
double, and bind over it a folded soft Turkish or 
other towel, fasten the whole on pecurely with broad 
tape or safety pins, and let it remain on all night. After 
the momentary shock of the cold wet cloth on the hot in- 
flamed skin, a soothing sense of relief is experienced, 
the foot is ina mild vapour bath all night, and by the 
morning all trace of redness and pain will have vanished, 
and with it the inflammation. 

A PREVENTIVE. 

A remedy, but a preventive also, for chilblains, is sal 
ammoniac. Dissolve about a quarter of a pound in oue 
quart of boiling water, soak feet and hands before going 
to bed ten or twenty minutes. Same solution will do 
two or three times over by adding half fresh quantity 


for each operation. You will have no more chilblains, 
—_——___+ j= 
A BIRD THAT POISONED HER 


YOUNG. 


Ir has been claimed by observers of birds that some 
of the feathered tribe will feed their young if they are 
caged, and if they fail after a certain time to release 
them, will bring them a poisoned weed to eat, that 
death may end their captivity. 

Last spring, at a farm house, the children captured a 
nest of t young thrushes, and they were immediately 
caged and hung in a tree. The mother was socn about, 
calling her young, and ina little while brought them 
some worms. 

She continued feeding them regularly for several days 
without seeming to pay: much attention to persons 
about. But shortly after this came the tragic ending 
that demonstrated the theory relative to birds. She 
brought them a sprig of green one morning and dis- 
appeared. In leas than an hour they all died. 

he sprig was examined and proved to be the deadly 
larkepur, a weed that will kill full-grown cattle. The 
little creatures lay dead in the cage, victims of their 
mother's stern resolve that her off-spring should die by 
her own act rather than live in captivity. 
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A STORY WITH A MORAL. 


THE doctor had been called in consultation, but on 


his arrival found that bis homeopathic brother had 


rescribed and gone. 


“What's thisP” said the doctor. “Oh, yes, sugar 


pills ; well. T'll just eat them to save you the trouble.” 


And he did; but they proved to be strychnine granules, 


and now he sleeps peacefully on the hillside. 


———_———»o- —___ -- — 
THE MARRYING DESK. 


THERE is in the postal division of the Treasury 
Department at Washington a very popular desk, to 
which is attached the tradition that the occupant is by 
that oceupaucy on the sure road to matrimony. 

No sooner is the ition made vacant than there 
is a scramble among the remaining clerks for the lucky 
place, the fortunate candidate feeling sure that it will 
only be a short time before she is advanced to the 
hymeneal state. 

Within the last ten years the desk has been occupicd 
by seven lady clerks followiny each other in quick suc- 
cession as embryo brides, and the records during that 
time indicate that they have come from all parts of the 
country. only to finally meet their destiny while occup;- 
ine the fatal desk. 

This peppy illustration of rotation in office, a3 
exemplified by the feminine continent of wage-earners, 
is the only one on record where nobody “ kicks,” for 
each woman thinks that she is advancing her own iu- 
terests cither by filling the position or leaving it, as the 
case may he. 

' 


—_—_——2 4 


MEASURING A BLACKSMITH’S 
BLOW. 


INSTANTANEOUS photography has revealed the fact 
that there is in art the conventional attitude and the 
real attitude of men and animals in action. The horse, 
for instance, in running, never assumes the conventional 
attitude, as the camera has shown. But if pictures of 
horses running were all from instantaneous photographs 
a Aa look unreal. 

e reason for this is that the camera is quicker than 
the human eye. When you look at a horse running, the 
picture presented to the eye is a composite picture and 
not asnap shot. The conventional attitude is always 
irae ee while the real attitude which the cameras 

letects is rarely so. 

A French sarant has been investigating the subject 
by photographing two blacksmiths at work. He has 
improved upon Edison's kinetograph, which takes a 
series of individual pictures, by inventing a machine 
which takes the series one on top of the other. 

It has been found by examination of the photographs 
he has taken, that the man swinging the hammer em- 
Dodies several motions in his blow. The hammer makes 
a practically complete circle, but it has a lateral motion, 
and from the moment it is poised above the head until 
it strikes the anvil it gains force at a terrific rate. This 
has been measured by a machine under the anvil, which 
registered the time at different stages of the stroke, as 
well as the force of the blow. 


—\_——_—_+-f2—______. 
AT THE FINGER TIP. 


THAT the possession of a beautiful hand is a great jo 

to a woman is undoubted; but what hand ead ie 
lovely if each finger terminated in a flat, unsightly, 
colourless nail? In Paris, where “manicures” are 
plentiful, and their fees reasonable, one seldomsees such a 
sight on the hands of a lady; but here, where the 
business of a manicure is not properly appreciated, their 
customers few, and, of necessity, their prices high, an 
unsightly nail is frequently seen on the hands of the 


sEpeE classes. ; 
tely, however, a fashion has arisen for rubbing and 
polishing the nails, and now quite often a gentleman. in 
shaking hands with a lady, will notice that his fair 
friend offers her hand palm outwards, so that he may 
have an opportunity to notice and admire the bright 
polish and rosy tinge of her well-shaped nails. How is 
this done? Why, by patience, perseverance, chamois- 
skin, and a little paste composed of rotten-storfe and 
rouge. 
A ocanil quantity of the mixture is put on the rubber 
—a tiny brash covered with chamois—and constant 
friction docs the work. The oil and rutten-stone smooth 
and polish the nail in the same way that the workman 
does ivory, and the rouge imparts a pinkish glow. So 
much of this rubbing is done, and such ardour is dis- 
layed, that a well-known editor fears some of the 
fadves will have an nnhiapey fate, and that by constant 
rubbing the nail will break. 

An old story tells of a Dutch woman who scrubled 
her kitchen floor so much, in an over-laudable desire tu 
be clean, that she fell through to the cellar, and this is 
what is to be feared will happen to some of the fair 
rubbers. After a severe course of constant friction, the 
centre of the nail will give way; but this willnot happen 
if the method be practised for only a few moments each 
day ; then the result will be attractive and beautiful. 
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HOME NOTES. 


A Pace MORE PaBTicuLaR1y For Lapite. 


YsosE will be glad to answer, in this page, questions of 
general interest upon household matters, so far as space 
permits. Envelopes should be marked HomE Notes. 


‘ ° When making lentil soup pour 
Lentil Liquor. te the clear fraid, jo iW mele 

@ nourishing and refreshing drink. F 
Bathe a Sprained Ankle 2tonce vith bot 


minutes. If the pain is very severe apply a bran bag 
dipped into hot vinegar. 

Breakfast Bacon. aie Meee gis Hess} 
both in flavour and appearance, if it is soaked for a 
quarter of an hour in milk, then well seasoned with 
pepper, and fried as usual. 

may be 


The Tapestry Suite of Furniture Gednea 


if rubbed with warm bran and then brushed off. Twoor 
three applications may be , and the greasy 
spots should be rub with chloroform applied on a 
piece of clean flannel. (Reply to P.W. READER). 


Sweet Sauce for Puddings. gen peal 


in half a pint of water with three ounces of sugar for 
ten minutes. Remove the lemon, and thicken the sauce 
with two teaspoonfuls of flour and two ounces of butter 
previously worked together. Stir all till it is thick, then 
add a few drops of vanilla essence. 


To Cleanse the Scalp from Dandruff, 
apply sweet almond oil freely to the skin at night, 
rm ing it inthoroughly. Next day shampoo with soa; 
and soft water, rinsing in plenty of cold water. Shoul 
you not wish to wash your head frequently, rub it well 
with a cotton bath towel. (Reply to J. Toms.) 


Cold Meat, Cutlets, Take some slices of cold 


roast pork ; scatter over 
them a very little powdered sage. Boil some nice 
floury potatoes, dry and mash them with a well-boiled 
onion. Bind the to with a beaten egg. Cover the 
slices of meat with the mashed potato, smoothing it into 
shape with a knife. Dip into egg and breadcrumbs, and 
fry till a golden colour. Any other kind of meat may 
be used, when sweet mixed herbs should be substituted 
for the sage. y 


Rich Plum Puddings for Christmas 
should be made at once, and the following recipe is one 
I have found most successful. The puddings I have 


quarter of a pound of Hour, quart: of a pound of 

bs, @ pound 
of stoned , half a pound of currants, and two 
pieces of candied peel. Mix these ingredients thoroughly 
with three well-beaten eggs. Add two wine glasses of 
brandy, and boil from five to eight hours. 


Fish is Good Food batdoqnotoqnalbutcbe 


makes an agreeable and useful change, but if it be the 
only kind of animal food, it is not sufficient to maintain 
good health. Statistics show that leprosy exists in 
countries where fish, not flesh, is eaten ; indigestion and 
a low state of health are also found in these localities. 
Salmon is the most nourishing of all fish—it has red 
blood, so is like butchers’ meat; the large amount of oil 
in it, too, is like the fat of flesh. Herrings are ; 
they contain much fat, and at the same time are cheap. 
Codfish is not so easy of digestion a3 more oily kinds of 
fish, the flesh of it being dry. The oil in cod is found in 
the liver, which is not generally eaten. 


Weight does not Necessarily Mean 

i with regard to clothing, and there is no 

Warmth greater mistake than that of wearing a 

large number of heavy petticoate during the winter 

months. An underskirt like that shown (No. 221, post 

free, 64d.) would be quite sufficient 

for the coldest wear, made in either 

moreen or felt, and worn over a 

flannel petticoat or tweed knickers. 

Personally, 1 prefer the latter gar- 

ments, as I find one does not feel 

the cold nearly as keenly above the 

knees as with the t-named 

Z underwear, But to return to my 

aketch, if a moreen be chosen, u flannel or flannelette 

lining would be advisable. As you see, it is merely a 

gored skirt, trimmed with vandykes of braid, the ton 

one having a fancy edging. The band is sloped so that 

there may be no additional fulness round the hips—a 

pot always to be borne in mind if one wishes to look 
2. 
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Cut away the affected 
To Preserve Bacon. or arey cover the 


rest with dry sifted wood ashes, and keep in a dry place. 


Black Chip Hats pass ed ragaty by ‘eon 


boot polish, and afterwards with a little weak gum 
water. (Reply to Minnie, London.) 


for a sore throat may be made 
A Good Gargle a the following ” anne! 


Pour half a tumblerful of warm water over two tuble- 

mpoonfuls of honey; stir until the honey is quite 
ved. Add to this one wineglassful of vinegar. 

Stand the gargle aside until cold. Use frequently. 


that have been made dirty 
To Clean Books on, use. p as follows . 


Lay on and under the spot a little powdered prepared 
chalk or magnesia. Place a warm flat iron over this, 
and the greasy dirt will be melted and the powder will 
absorb it. After once or twice repeating this process 
the paper will be quite clean. (Reply to A. W. CROWE.) 


i Take some cold meat, either beef 
Potato Puffs. or mutton, or veal and ham, 
cee it from ae oe cut it small, rip rege it 
wit per and salt, cho parsley, and cut pickles. 
Boil ant mash some aoe ta and make them’ into a 
peste with one or two egys, roll it out with a dusting of 
our, cut it round with a saucer, put some of the 
seasoned meat on one half, and fold it over with the 
other, like a puff. Pinch or snip it neatly round and 
fry a light brown. (Reply to ABERDEEN.) 


Rice and Raisin Pudding *%3*@rY popular 


hold, I know, though it is forgotten by most housewives. 
Wash a quarter of a pound of rice, and mix with it a 
quarter of a pound of raisins, stoned and chopped. Tie 
in a pudding cloth, allowing it room to swell, and place 
it in a saucepan full of cold water. Boil gently for two 
hours, and if, after a time, the cloth seems tied too 
loosely, tighten it. Turn out the pudding to serve, and 
ur sweet melted butter sauce round. Hand good 
rown sugar with the pudding. 

One pound of cold fowl, 

Scalloped Forel. quarter of W poviud of cold 
ham, one ounce of grated cheese, two yolks of eggs, half 
a pint of milk. ine a flat dish with plain pastry. 
Ornament the edges of the dish with strips of pastry, 
and brush the strips over it with a little egg or milk. 
Cut the fowl and ham into neat pieces and place them 
in the centre of the dish. Place in a basin the yolks of 
eggs, season them well with salt and pepper, and mix 
with them the milk. Pour this over the fowl and ham, 
and sprinkle over the grated cheeee. Place the dish in 
a very hot oven, and bake its contents for half an hour. 


. which is now coming into season, should 
Salstfy, be more widely known. It may be 
served in a variety of ways after it is once boiled tender 
as follows: Scrape the roots, cut them into short lengths 
and throw into vinegar and water as they are ready. 
Boil the salsify till tender in salted water, drain and toss 
in a saucepan with a piece of butter, a little lemon-juice, 
Fepper, and salt. sify ig sometimes called the oyster 
ees and is served in scallops, soups, etc., as the 
fish would be. Salsify makes a very good vegetable 
course at dinner, if, after boiling, it is well floured and 
fried a golden brown in deep fat. Drain the vegetable, 
and serve it with fried parsley. 


; Peel | bakin; rs, cut 
To Bake Pears. thom in two, fecving’ the 
stalks on. Put the fruit into a brown pan with moist 
sugar, cloves, and lemon 1. Pour some water over 
them, not much, but sufficient to moisten tte sugar and 
revent the from burning. Place the peelin: 
rom the pears over the top. Tie stout paper over the 
whole, and set them in an oven to bake. A cool oven is 
the best, as the more slowly they bake the better colour 
they become. When sufficiently baked remove the 
peelings and serve the pears in a glass dish. The more 
sugar added to oe in cooking the longer they will 
keep. (Reply to TONSHERA.) 


. Ra re fre- 
Raw Eggs for Invalids. “ently ordered, Hie 


when they can be taken and retained by a sick person 
they are extremely nourishing, simply because the albu- 
men, not having een hardened, is the sooner digested. 
Many, however, cannot take raw eggs as usually 
given, that is, beaten up with milk or wine. The follow- 
ing mode is a good one, and the appearance of the dish 
is so nice that an invalid will often be induced to try it. 
It is free from oiliness and clean to the palate: Put’ the 
yolk of an egg into a basin with a teaspoonful of white 
sugar and a teaspoonful of orange or lemon-juice and 
beat lightly together with a fork. Put the white on a 
piste, add a pinch of salt, and then, with a broad-bladed 
ife, beat it to a stiff froth. Then, as lightly as 
ible, mix all together in the basin, and as li htly 

fer to a clean tumbler, which it will nearly fl if 
properly made. This must not stand in a warm place, 
or it soon becomes liquid, and loses its good appearance. 
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; be beautifully cleaned by washin 
Jewellery inn soap-suds in which a fee ace of 
spirits of ammonia are stirred, shaking off the water, and 
laying the articles in a box of dry sawdust. This 
method leaves no marks or scratches. 


Three Simple Helps to Health. jayne 


if standi j aldting: , or walking. Fill the lungs full of 
Saath whoo intervals, which improves the circula- 
tion. Masticate all food thoroughly and slowly. 
known is hot 
The Best Insect Destroyer sium water. 
Put alum into hot water and boil until dissolved, then 
apply the water with a brush to all cracks, cupboards, 
bedsteads, and other places where insects may be found. 
Ante, cockroaches, fleas, and other creeping things are 
killed. (Reply to DuRHAM.) 

_ Stuffed Shoulder of Veal Steed. zene 
bone and fill the cavity left by it with veal stuffing, then 
roll up the veal neatly, and tie round firmly with a string. 
Place it in a stew-pan with just enough water to vover. 
Allow it to simmer slowly for four hours; prepare two 
carrots, two onions, und some herbs, and stew with the 
joint. To serve take out the veal, remove the strings, 
strain the gravy, thicken the flour, and pour over the 
whole. Chop vegetables finely as a garnish. 


. . T ds of course 
Yorkshire Parkin. catmea, half a pound of 
butter, half a 


und of moist sugar, two pounds of 
treacle (not golden syrup). Equal parte of mixed spice 
and ginger to taste. ix the meal, spice and sugar 
together, rub in the butter, then stir in the treacle, 
which should be melted if too thick. Mix all thoroughly. 
Spread on to Yorkshire pudding tins, and bake in a 
slow oven for two or three hours. Parkin should never 
be eaten for a few days after it is made. (Reply to 
Mary.) 
° Take two e; the weight of 
Derby Pudding. them in bates, the sai in 
flour, the weight of one in sugar, a small half-teaspoon- 
ful of carbonate of soda, a teuspoonful of raspberry or 
strawberry jam. Butter a mould, and ornament it with 
dried cherries or candied peel. Cream the butter and 
8 ther, add the eggs, well beaten; mix the soda 
coal the flour together, and stir into the other ingredients. 
Last of all add the jam. Pour the mould and 
cover with a sheet of greased paper. Steam the pudding 
for two hours, and serve hot, with sweet sauce. 
Screen-Making Hints, A screen Fehr 
is a pretty addition to a sitting-room. If made at home 
the expense is small, and it provides occupation for 
many members of a household on a wet day. First 
decide on the size your screen is to be, and get a light 
frame from a joiner. (I wish to lay particular stress on 
the weight, for you should not e your screen too 
heavy to be portable up and downstairs, as circum- 
stances require it.) Cover it with calico, nail this on 
firmly, and size it all over with a flour-and-water paste, 
which shrinks out all wrinkles. Next, paste on a cover- 
ing of black or plain-coloured paper of any shade. Then 
put on the pictures. This will take a large number of 
pictures, especially small ones, such as birds, flowers, etc. 
: Line —— that beat ere ihe corners and 
edges of larger pictures. For applying the pictures use 
paste freely, so that it will soa tata thea, Size the 
whole screen over with starch; for fear of missing any 
, Size over twice. When this has been done for a 
y and is quite dry, varnish the whole screen ove. to 
the edges. About a pint of 


varnish at a shilling will be 
enough for this purpose. (Reply 
to INDUSTRY.) 
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A ramovs physician and author entitles one of his books “The 
Demon of Dyspepsia.” It is a bright idea. 
supposed to be enemies of the human race. Dyspepsia answers the 
definition completely. Body, mind, and spirit perish through the 
power of it. War, famine, and pestilence—had things all of them. 
Yet only see! War ends, famine ends, pestilence ends. But when 
does dyspepsia end? = When is a community, or any family, free from 
it? Never! At all seasons, in all climates, it is on hand, and 
always busy. 

And what a minie this demon is! One after another he 
every character in the play. He is a whole tradegy company. We 
used to speak of rheumatism, gout, bronchitis, liver, kidney, and lung 
ailments, nervous affections, &e., as separate diseases, local in origin 
and treatment. We know better now. These are but names of some 
of the disguises worn by the Demon of Dyspepsia— some of the parts 
he plays. 

Take this, from a letter : 


Demons (or devils) are 


“an assume 


“Ever sinee Twas fourteen years of age 
(eleven years ago) IT had suffered from hot flushes, headache, and 
dizziness. In January, 1886, J was in service at the late Squire 
Heatley’s, Haselmere Lodge, near High Wycombe. My appetite fell 
away, and everything I ate ave me ain at the chest and under the 
shoulder-blades. IT had a bad taste in the mouth, and thick phlegm 
covered my tongue and teeth. My skin was sallow, eyes of a yellow 
hue, and T had great oppression and pain at my right side and across 
the stomach. 1 was also troubled with wind, and at times violent 
palpitation, so that I feared I had heart disease. My breath became 
short, and I had to stop and rest when doing my house work. Next 
a nasty cough fastened on me, and T shook as | laboured to clear the 
phlegm away. Bad night-sweats followed, and my linen was wet with 
them every morning. A doctor who was attending Squire Heatley 
was called to see me. He attended me over two crronttns, yet I got 
worse. He said my liver was diseased, and if ever got better, 
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it would be a long time first. I took more than a dozen bottles 
of his medicine without benefit, and at the end of March, 1886, 
T left my situation and returned to my home at Windermere End, near 
High Wycombe, Bucks. 

* My mother was shocked at my condition. I could scarcely 
crawl about. I could only get upstairs one step at a time, resting on 
each step; and every breath L drew hurt me. — During the day I had 
to lie down on the couch. At Might T went to bed early, and could 
not rise before noon. My mother and brother thought 1 had consump- 
tion and would never get well. 

“One day my mother said: ‘Ada, why don’t you try Mother 
Seigel’s Curative Syrup? You know what good it did your brother 
Thomas.’ L sent to the stores in White Hart Street, Wycombe, and 
got a bottle. After having used it for only a few days I felt better, 
and gained a little strength. After this, keeping on with the syrup, I 
had no relapse. By the time TP had taken six bottles, the night-sweats, 
the cough, and all the other bad feelings, left me, and T have since 
enjoyed better health than for eleven years before. [have reason to 
think that Mother Seigel’s Syrup saved my life, and T wish others to 
hear of what did so much for me. 1 will answer any inquiry. Yours 
truly, (Mrs.) Ada Castle, 5, Farnham Road Cottages, Farnham 
Common, near Slough, Sept. 3rd, 1592.” 

In this case the Demon mimicked consumption, asthma, and heart 
disease which, in an organic form at least, Mrs. Castle was not 
afflicted with. “We say “mimicked” them. Yet the actual truth is 
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these ‘diseases,” with tifty others, are only the natural results and 
symptoms of Dyspepsia. They are poison berries on the tree of 
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. in a manner which is quite 8.8.5. asks: “Is there any historical record of animals, 

LAST BUT NOT LEAST. peculise £°'°tT, mingles his suggestions of gaicty with warned by instinct, fleeing before an army?” 
for he not only leaves a delicious bone to In the of the fifteenth century 

- 5 walk with us, but the mere fact that we are apparently France was making ite stand to maintain the 

Can you think of any subjects La which ving ourselves the p of a walk raises him | independence of its monarchy and the rights of its 
a could be eet a eo, I Sal be , a delirium of delight, that the sight ne Ce pempel — ina pits 
hear from as an inducemen gash ve ight. hariseed the 
mar acl dha ote rent portion of her territory. The condition of the 


municate your ideas to me, I will offer 
the fifty persons who forward on or before Tuesday, 
November 19th, the best suggestions for an article or 
series of articles, No one person to send more than 
six eugyestions. The pencil-cases will be awarded to 
the cone of the fifty best sets of six. 


THE following question has reached me from a corres- 
mdent who signs himeelf ‘Tax yer”: “Is the 
1 yacht Victoria and Albert still used as a yacht 
by Wer Majesty?” From inquiries I have 
made it appears that this is not the case. When 
crossing to the Isle of Wight the Queen travels on 
one of the smaller boats at her disposal, and the 
Victoria and Albert is merely requisitioned as an hotel 
for visitors at Osborne House—a residence which is 
often insufficient to accommodate all Her Majesty’s 
gyests. 
A CORRESPONDENT who signs héreelf “ Undecided ” is at 
her wit's end to solve a somewhat coneepeadeieas The 


pleasan ; 

better than the origi that le say, in their 
minds at least : “ ! What a faltering photo I 
never saw her looklike that! Never!” 

familiars should be presented with a likeness: which 
makes them exclaim involuntarily: “Why, she is 
much prettier and much younger looking than this !”’ 
—___ ——] think I can understand my corres- 
pondent’s dilemma. No one cares to have a photo- 
graph sent around which is merely a caricature, especi- 
ally if it is likely to be seen by strangers. Yet even 
this is better, I fancy, than to hear people ayeelng of 
one’s p h as “a very pretty picture, but hardly 
a likeness, don’t-you-know.” Of course a happy medium 
would be the best, but this, unfortunately, 1s seldom 
attainable. The safest plan seems to be not to have 


one’s photograph taken at all. 
F. R. E.—A gentleman's visiting card without the affix 

Mr. is a barbarism unheard of in polite society. The 

should be as simple as possible nor should the 

card be glazed. 
AsTROLOGER asks me to give an answer to the following 
conundrum: “Does the moon have any affect on 
le who stutter ?”"——————I confess that 

a ordinary circumstances the letter which con- 

tained this extraordinary. question’ would speedil: 

have found its way into the waste-paper basket. It 
so happens, however, that my much esteemed con- 
temporary, NATURE, contains the following com- 
munication from a correspondent in a recent issue 
which appears to w an une: light on the 

matter. “It was a accidentally observed by a 

etammering friend of mine,” says this correspondent, 

“during the months of 

moonlight nights he stammered more than on dark 

nights, and when he slept exposed to the rays 
d of June, he found that he 
stammered the most on days suceeeding full moons, 
while a day just after the new moon and a day before, 
he had not a single attack of the fit.” How far this 
experience may iven a general application I am 
not as yet in a position to say; but, limited as my 
opportunities for observation have been, I am able to 
confirm the general statement that when the moon is 
full the stammering fever is at its height among the 
oung. The grand and serene beauty of the pale- 

Jaced night lures them, poor Edwins and jlinas, 

down the little path to the garden-gate, where, moved 

by the tender and languishing charm of the caressing 
radiance, they linger upon topics on which it is 

difficult to speak even at this magic hour without a 

stammer. 

J. G. T. writes to the following effect : 

From personal experience, I have much pleasure in corrobora- 
ting Edgar Allen Poe's statement —substitutim salt for fresh water. 
Dozens of times when bathing at Chain Pier, Trinity, near 
Edinburgh, I have stood bolt upright in thirty feet of water, 
when there was not much sea on, and have had no difficulty in 
iloing so, while taking care not to breathe too quickly. If this 
is not done gently, the body is apt to oscillate up and down 
bringing mouth and nostrils below the surface. The head 
requires to. be slightly thrown back, and brought forward when- 
ever there is a tendency to float. 

Aunt SaLty asks: “Why do people like dogs?” 
When you come to Phink howe. it, 
what is there about a Moles makes them such 
universal favourites ? ere are two conspicuous 
rensons. In the first place they are just the most 
divine flatterers the human race ever had. In the 
second place they are always cheerful. A good dog 
has a knack of making us feel that we. are gods. No 
other animal will do as much. The cat treats us as 
an inferior; the horse is willing to treat us as a friend, 
but the flattery has to be on our side. Treat a horse 
unfairly, and unless its spirit has been broken until it 
becomes a mere machine, it will give you tit-for-tat, 
and throw a broken leg or an arm into the bargain. 
But if you lose your temper with a dog, it will come 
up to you and epolg' as if it was its own 
fault. ogs are always willing to make friends 
again. The dog, moreover, imparts some of its own 
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Nurse.—Yes ; I believe the Ge tea of applying hot- 


HL O..D. F. puts the following question: « Are there 
: buried beneath the sea P” 


THE following advertisement has been sent to me for 


Middlesbrough. 


Younc HovsekEsPer.—At an informal dinner, when 


R. T. Y. asks: “Is it true that one o' 


was wretched beyond description, and the 
sense terror and suffering extended even to the 
brute creation. -“ Even the cattell,” says an old com. 
mentator, “accustomed to the larume bell, the signe 
of the enemy's approach, would run home of them. 
selves without any guide by this accustomed misery.” 


F. J. 8. aske: “ What living woman has the largest 
family P”. It is dangerous to claim records 
in these matters. There is always someone just wait. 
ing to go one better and then turn round and deride 
the unfortunate editor. Yet I have little doubt that 
Mrs. Joseph Layden, an American, who has just given 
birth to her twenty-eighth child, comes neurest to 
one’s idea of the old;jwoman who lived in a shoe. She 
is fifty-five years old and ber husband is seventy. 
Twenty-eight is a total which has, of course, been 
beaten over and over again but not, I believe, by any 
woman living at the present time. 


G.T. H.—I am afraid that I cannot devote a whole page 
to army matters, much as I would like to if space 
permitted. - 


slipped into our hands, or a paw laid on our knees. 
We must be touched when some dog whom we have 
very likely repulsed a moment before, comes and curls 
himeelf lovingly at our feet, and looks up now and 
then into our face with those large sympathetic eyes 
which mutely plead for a caress. Yes, that is why 
people like dogs—and why they keep as many as they 
can themselves, and will go so far to see. other 
ropes dogs because they are the most affectionate, 
ind-hearted, considerate creatures in the world. 


air baths to different parts of the body has been tried 
in this country, and with satisfactory results. The 
limb to be treated is inserted in a copper cylinder, 
with the interior of which the skin is not perm to 
come in contact. A rubber curtain closes the open- 
ing, and the ——— is then raised by means of 
gas burners to or 300 de _ In cases 
of aren and gout the treatment is said to give 
Geetplete sett. G. T. B. inquires whether two litigants in an English 

tenced to marriage P 


any Cities an e Be ‘Not In cases where property has been in 

long ago the authorities at Rovigno, on ths, Pera te this has occurred more than once. Not so very 

of Istria, in the Adriatic Sea, discovered the ruins of ong ago a young man and a young woman were con- 
large testing ion of a small estate—the one claiming 


a town completely acl a For several 
years it had been noticed that rmen’s nete were 
sometimes entangled in what appeared to be maseee 
of masonry, of which fragments were brought up 
from the sea bed. Finally, a diver was sent down to 
Ata depth of eighty feet he found him- 

by ruined walls and vast decaying 
buildings. He aid not see any doors or windows, for 


under an old lease, and the other under an old will. 
The judge was evidently uncertain what verdict to 
deliver. Finally, a brilliant idea to him. 
“© Tt seems to me,” he said, “that the easiest way to 
terminate this suit is for you two to marry one 
another. If you go on with the law proceedings the 
whole aes will be frittered away among the 
lawyers.” Then and there the two, with some Fiush. 
fog and stammering, came to a speedy, understanding, 
and the verdict was rendered for the plaintiff, on 
condition of his promise to marry the defendant 
within two months—a stay of execution being put to 
the verdict until the marriage ceremony should be 
completed. 


D. J. J. asks: “ What is ae pear height from which 
a man can fall on toa substance without break- 
ing any bones? ”— Really there does not 
apney 2 be a limit.” Only the other day a “ steeple- 
jack ” at work near the top of a chimney-stack in the 
gun wharf at Portemouth fell a distance of eighty-five 

feet on to the top of a factory. He was insensible, of 
course, and had sustained internal injury, but, miracu- 
lous to relate, not a bone was broken. If any of my 
readers know of other marvellous escapes of the same 
kind, I should be much interested to hear from them 
on the subject. 


D.L. L: Yes; the Chinese have an idea that the tea plant 
is immortal. The shrub is, in fact, very long lived. 
I know “ crofters” their tea bushes even a 
hundred years old and more, as still far from being 
beyond bearing. Many of them say tbat the planta- 
tions never want renewing. This is, of course, 
nonsense. After a certain time the quality of leaves 
deteriorates rapidly. But the average person would 
probably be quite content with leaves from bushes 


mentioned by Pliny the elder. 


publication. It appearedin a Middlesborough paper : 
Barmaids wanted for Exhibition. Apply Grand Hotel, 


The superior kind of genius who has lighted on this 
idea deserves to make a conspicuous success. An 
exhibition of barmaids would nat; be incomplete 
without the bars. This would prove a draw, especially 
to teetotalers who frequent refreshment rooms, not, of 
course, for the sake of the drinks, but by way of 
obtaining a free supply of matches. The worst of 
these live-stock exhibitions is usually the noise which 
accompanies them. In this case there would be none 
except the occasional sound of popping-corks and 
otherwiee. Barmaids are not like dogs, cats, babies, 
and other wild fowl, whose idea of behaving them- 
selves at an exhibition is to make as much noise as 
they can until they are taken home again. Besides, 
they are accustomed to stand from nine in the morn- 
ing until ten at night in all sorte of draughty places, 
and being made the staring stock of a gaping crowd 
of imbeciles. 


the carving is done upon the table, the host naturally 


asks each his or her preference, and as the ladies hich were planted at the time 
would obviously be asked first, they would also be coniplncsiit ienorance. cf the me series Soe 
served first. Otherwise it is more usual for the ing the Paality of the tea they consume has ever been 


servants to hand the plates in regular order. 


aught not to drink 
during meal time ?”. This is a favourite 
maxim with some doctors. If anyone doubts ite 
wisdom they are referred to the animal world for an 
example. [have never been able to see myeelf why 
we should do things because the animals do. If Iam 
not to drink water with my solid food because my dog 
doesn’t, I might naturally suppose I should flourish on 
a diet of bones because my le does. That eating 
and drinking should go ther is certainly the 
pleasantest plan, and most people probably gain by 


a matter of wonderment with me. The only fact they 
insist on is that it shall be hot. Consequently they 
are unmercifully swindled by their grocers; but this 
is a digression. ; 
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liquids, is devoid of this effect. It is said that when 

y solids are eaten, the juices of the body are called 
into action toa larger extent than otherwise, in order 
to further the process of diges 


b Offices: Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
tion, whence a sensation . a 
of thirst is usually experienced. The body has thus Registered Telegraphic Address— 
lost an unusual guentity of moisture, and if this loss 
is not compensated by nking, it will be replaced by 
the body itself, which will draw on its superfluous 
supply of fat for the peaboee: The fat is decomposed 
into its elements, and combustion takes place. This 
ew commences about en hour after eating, and if 

rinking be deferred until then, it may be indulged in 
afterwards with peal, inasmuch as it promotes the 
very process which an hour earlier it would have pre- 
vented. All this is very interesting, but when I feel 
thirsty, I take an old-fashioned elight in drinking, 
quite irrespective of what may, go on inside. 
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IF EDISON CAN FIND THE WAY. 


How THE WORLD WOULD BE CHANGED IF SOME 
or Eprson'b IDEAS SHOULD BE CARRIED Ott. 


FIFTEEN or twenty years ago, if anyone had 
announced the present capacities of Edison's phonograph 
or his kinetograph as things sure to be realised soon, 
the prophecy would have heen culled absurdly fuiciful. 
Even the practicableness of his incandescent light was 
stoutly denied up to the very time when he brought it 
into use. ‘: 

The suggestions that follow here are not to be taken 
as things that Mr. Edison promises or positively expects 
to out himself, but le believes they can be accom- 

lished. Some one or wore of them may at any time 
be taken up and pushed to development or completion 
by him, and, startling though they may appear, they 
are perhaps hardly more so than wonders that have 
already become realities. 

The problem of flying or travelling through the air 
seems to most of us quite unnecessary now, as we are get- 
ting along passably on the earth or in the water. Yet it 
is a problem with which men—even scientific men and 
skilled inventors like Hiram Maxim—insist upon 
grappling. 

A large amount of theory, calculation, time, and effort 
is constantly expeuded upon this problem. We do not 
see just what it will lead to. yet it is easy to conceive 
that air-ships might Le useful for exploring expeditions, 
where ple wished to float over a jungle, an 
impassable river, a decp ravine, or a range of lapen- 
trable mountains. 

Edison has several scLemes for conveying passengers 
through the air, or for sending packayes through that 
element. Some of the devices are purely automatic, 
others reply a mechanism more or less connected 
with the ground. 

The chief one depends on a principle not hitherto 
utilised, and hs Us management hy the person navi- 
gating the air-ship, or air-car. 

I will explain only the plan and principle of this 
larger type of air-ship, since I have found that the 
moment I begin to talk about all the ideas which flash 
from Edison’s brain like electric sparks, I am told that 
I am ingenious and amusing, but certain to be 
misunderstood. . 

I do not wish to be misunderstood, either certainly or 
uncertainly. Therefore we will take one thing: at a 
time. 

Inventors thus far seem to have thought that the only 
way to make a flying-machine successful would be to 
create motion in the atmosphere, and then impart that 
motion to their machine. Even when they try to shoot 
it upward ona slant, so as to utilise the inrush of air 
under it, they will rely largely on disturbance. 

Edison’s idea is that the atmosphere should not be 
disturbed or churned, but kept quiet, and compressed 
into rigidity. under the air-ship, so a3 to lift it wp and 
keap ih gusiatae’ by a firm column of air, as strong yet 
as elastic as steel. 

This is to be accomplished by building the air-ship— 
which is twenty by fourteen feet in area—with latticed 
aluminium, to which a smal] amount of copper is added 
for strengthening. and then inserting a mechanism 
which will compressa the air below in a continually 
heightening column. 

four tubes of aluminium copper alloy, three feet in 
diameter, would run through Ate floor of the air-ship, 
extending above and below it. In each of these tubes 
there would be a large number of thin shutters, of very 
light material, two thousand or more shutters in every 
babe, so arranged that they could be thrown upward and 
reversed again. 

‘When opened, or thrown up, only their edges would be 

resented to the air, and would offer no resistance. 
When closed quickly, their flat sides would resist the 
air below and compress it into great density, so that it 
would force the air-ship up through the atmosphere. 

The shutters would have to open and close with 
exceeding rapidity. They would be worked by a small 
electric engine in the air-ship or car. The armature, of 
chemically pure iron wire wound with silver and pecu- 
liarly insulated, would be automatically balanced to suit 
all de of speed. 

With reciprocating parts of aluminium, a nice system 
of lubrication for the bearings by volatile oil, and an 
armature making fifteen thousand revolutions a minute, 
the two thousand shutters in each tube would reciprocate 
at that rate fifteen thousand times a minute, or two 
hundred and fifty in a second. This is a considerably 
higher — than is attainable even by the wings of a 
bumble-bee. 

It will be seen, of course, that lightness is an essential 
quality in the motor, and this is provided for by the 
materials used in it, the whole engine and the recipro- 
cating mechanism weighing not more than one hun red 
and twenty pounds. 

Then, of course, there is the question of generatin 
the needed electricity, but it is solved by a metho 
which it would take too long to explain here. 

So much for the ascending motion, or flotation, of the 
air-ship. 

‘Next come the devices for propelling it horizontally, 
and guiding its course. 

An auxiliary engine, driven by a current from the 
electro-carbon generator, rotates a screw behind the 
ship. That screw rises considerably abovetie level of 


“How the Year Dies.” 
Year comes in. 


ee 


covered with silk highly varnished. and it can be 
turned to any ungle, so as to direct the ship to right or 


with the metal screws now in use for steamers. 


length of the blades prevents the air from being carried 
round with them by friction, und an even, undiminished 
propelling power is thus ol.tained. 
this propeller could be relied on for a speed of sixty to 
eighty miles an hour. 


pulsion, with an enormous rudder of stretched silk for 
stecring. 


air-travel. it would seem likely, according to Edison’s 


from other waters. 


A collection of Pictures of all periods, givin 
‘What it Costs: No. 1. To run the’ London and florth-Western 


the ship. It has two blades of aluminium framework, 


Icft. The blades are enormously long, as compared 


Thereason for this isthe greater mobility of the air; the 
It is thought that 
On other air-boats silk sails might be used for pro- 


While sails may thus be transferred to the uses of 
notion, that they will mostly disappear from the sea and 
Screw propellers, we may also 
eepeuhs will fall into disuse for ocean vessels, and the 
valve system, or rapid openiny aud closing of shutters— 
on the same principle as that applied to the lifting of 
air-ships—would be employed for pushing the ocean 
vehicle forward. 

Further, by some new contrivance, wave-motion 
could be brought into phy se as to condense the air 
hehind the vessel and assi:t her progress. 

Mere pleasure craft, such as yavhts, could. and doubt- 
less often would, continue to ie rigved with sails, but 
of nothing coarser than silk, and these would, move- 
over, Le “ flotation sails “—that is. they would be filled 
with vas, adding of course immenscly to the lightness 
of lcats. 

One can imagine the heightened charms of yacht- 
racing when the craft, rendered so much more buoyant, 
could dart along the liquid surface with the velocity of 
express trains. 

ut if so much silk is required for air-ships and 
water-ships, where is it all tocome from? This might 
be a “poser” but for the prospect that silk might be 
made artificially from one of the nitrogen compounds 
squirted into a vacuum by a new process. 

Similarly, Edison believes that leather could be 
supple artificially by a chemical process, and that, 
further, instead of being painfully cut, sewed, or ham- 
mered into foot-gear, it could be moulded into shoes. 

While the future of flying, sailing. and walking is 
being provided for, it will be equally important to con- 
sider the food supply of coming generations. On this 
subject Edison made his prediction to me several years 
ago, that animal matter will or may be dispensed with 
as an article of diet by-and-bye, because the fixation of 
nitrogen in vegetable growths will most probably be 
accomplished. 

Nitrogen is one of the chief elements in axinial tissue. 
If it can be infused into vegetables it will give them 
the nutritive quality of meat in endless variety. 

It has iene teen the habit of foreseeing men to predict 
that some great change would occur within fifty 
or a hundred years, and then the change is apt to come 
very much sooner. Often the prophet of it achieves the 
result himself. 

Another element of progress in this direction would 
be the extraction from wood fibre of starch, sugar, and 
proteine substances, those which are regarded as the 
hasia of animal tissues and of some vegetable growths. 
This work has already becn broached. If it could be 
carried out successfully on a large scale, men could 

voduce these substances in immense quantities at 
Featories situated in large forest regions. 

Electric currents and artificial light, also, Edison 
expects, can be applied to all edible or fruit-bearing 
plants, so that apples and oranges, for example, may ulti- 
mately be grown a foot in diameter. It would seem, 
then, that in time the exact amount of sustenance 
required Wy the human race could be calculated in 
advance and supplied with almost mathematical accu- 


racy. 

tt the forests are to be eaten up by people for the 
sake of the food contained in them, there might be some 
danger of losing our woodlands, the great sufeguard of 
our water cup , just as they are now threatened by 
the rapacity of those who cut them down wholesale for 
timber. 

But the destruction of forests on this score will be 
somewhat counteracted’ by the nitrogenous vegetable 
supply, and for buildings and furniture Edison proposes 
that artificial wood shall be made, consisting of com- 

vessed chloro-cellulose and tale, with a solvent, worked 
ike wood fibre when disintegrated under high water 

ressure. 

If, then, people should restrain their appetite for 
edible timber, our forests could still be preserved, 
especially since it is proposed to cheapen the use of 
brick for building by making bricks of much larger 
size, drying them rapidly in great iron chambers, with a 
large percentage of sand in them to prevent shrinkage, 
and then laying them in a cement ‘of lime, clay, and 
nitre, producing intense heat, and fusing the wall into 
one solid mass. 

There is not space here to enumerate half the 
practical improvements and inventions Edison has 
thought of, nor probably is there room or time in one 
man’s life to aohiese more than a few of them. But 
from these few hints we may get a glimpse of the 
inchoate shapes that rise like flame or vapour from the 
seething furnace of a great inventor's brain, and will 
undoubtedly become actual, tangible things in the near 
or the more distant future. 


thinking the ends o 
begat to stuff the cloth between his collar and waist- 
cont. 


the ideas ef prominent artists as 
Railway.”—A series 


AN AWKWARD CONTRETEMPS. 


A NERVOUS little man sat on one of the cross seate on 


the top of an omnibus the other day, back to back with 
: bare woman of the “sweet girl graduate” 


jes. 
little man felt a tt of cloth tickle his neck, and 
his cravat were sticking out, he 


He was nearly scared out of his seat a moment later 


oi eee) the girl exclaim in a loud voice: “ Now. you 
8 


ee Leave my hair ribbon alone!" 
he small man apologised and got off at once. 
ee § a 


AN ELEPHANT’S SEE-SAW. 
A QUEER elephant yarn is told by the captain of a 


trading steamboat. On one occasion he had on board 
aca 
a perfectly smooth sea off the coast of Zanzibar, but, to 
the rent surprise of the passengers, the steamer begun 
to roll. 


of forty elephants. The vessel was anchored in 


At first they supposed the motion to be caused hy the 


ground swell, but when the motion kept increasing there 
was general alarm, and the captain instigated an in- 


vesti zation. 

Then it was revealed that 
the elephants had in some 
way found that by swaying 
toand froaltogethera rocking 
motion was produced that 
seemed to please them 
immensely. 

So the great heads and 
bodies rolled and swung in 
unison until the steamer, 
which had no other cargo 
and rode lightly, was in 
imminent danger of rolling 
clean over. The attendants 
hwried down into the hold, 
of shouting and thumping, 


and, after a great deal 
managed to stop the dangerous amusement. 


A QUICK NIGHT’S WORK. 


SrockHOLM’s Public Library contains a wonderful 
work, which is called ‘The Devil's Code,” and which, 
in addition to its exrecresnny name, is said to be the 
biggest manuscript in the world. Every letter is most 
beautifully drawn, and the maynitude of the work is eo 
great that it seems impossible for any single monk to 
have done it. 

The story of the origin of the manuscript, however, 
not only gives it as the work of one man, but also stutes 
it to be the work of a single night. The story runs as 
follows : 

“A poor monk had been condemned to death, but was 
told mockingly by his judges that if he was able to copy 
the whole ‘ Code * between darkness and dawn, he would 
be saved. Relying upon the impossibility of the task, 
those who sentenced him furnished him with the 
original copy of the ‘Code,’ with pen, ink, and parch- 
ment, and left him. : 

“Death must have been as little liked in the Middle 
Ages as it is now, for the monk, f ting the hope- 
lessness of his task, commenced it. ‘ore long, how- 
ever, he saw that he could not save his own life by such 
weak exertions, and fearing a cruel and horrible death, 
he invoked the aid of the Prince of Darkness, promising 
to surrender his soul if he were assisted in the task. 

“ The devil kindly obliged by appearing on the spot, 
accepted the contract, and sat down to the work, and 
next morning the ‘ Devil's Code’ was finished, the monk 
being found dead. The copying clerk from the infernal 
regions presumably fled away with the ieee man’s soul 
as soon as the wicked compact was finished.” 


Ie 


A Leaau ExpeRIMENT.—" What do they mean by a 
test case ?” 

«A teat case is une which is brought to see how much 
the lawyers can make out of it.” 


—— a 


PROFESSOR (to a young lady student): ‘“ Your marks 
are very few, and you have only ie passed.” 

Young Lady: “Oh, I am 80 glad.” 

Professor (surprised) : “‘ Why ?” 

Young Lady: “I do so love a tight squeeze.” 


——t}——_. 


THERE are a few simple-minded ones among the 
Dutch Boers of South Africa. One of them, a short 
time back, suffered himself to be convinced that a ready- 
reckoner holds good only for a single year, like an 
almanac. Having to adjust accounts witha Jew wool- 
stapler, the latter made a mistake in accounts very 
much to his own advantage. The Boer therefore 

roduced a ready-reckoner and pointed out the blunder. 
But the Israelite was not to be beaten. “Oh, that's a 
ready-reckoner of last year's date,” was the reply; “it’s 


all wrong for this year. 
‘And the Boer, believing the statement, gave up the 
point, and was duly victimised. 


to how the Old Year goes out and the New 
of Illustrated Articles by W. J. Gordon. 


ve Seale - 


Can you think of an 
par ke could be 


Tue following question has reached me from a corres- 


A CORRESPONDENT who signs hereelf “ Undecid 


hear from and as an inducement to you 

municate vor Wess to me, I will offer pencil 

the fifty persons who forward on or before Tuesday, 
ovember 19th, the best suggestions for an article or 

series of articles. No one person to send more than 

six eugyestions. The pencil-cases will be awarded to 

the senders of the fifty best sets of six. 


ndent who signs himeelf “Taxpaygr”: “ Is the 
Ro l yacht Victoria and Albert still used as a yacht 
by Her Majesty?” From inquiries I have 
made it appears that this is not the case. When 
crossing to ie. Isle of Wight the Queen travels on 
one of the sinaller boats at her disposal, and the 
Victoria and Albert is merely requisitioned as an hotel 
for visitors at Osborne House—a residence which is 
often insufficient to accommodate all Her Majesty’s 
gyests. 


"is at 
her wit’s end to solve a somewhat pi ia aa The 
photograph 


better than the original, that pevrie say, in their 
minds at least : “ ! What a fla ore I 
never saw her looklike'that! Never!” that one’s 
familiars should be presented with a likeness: which 


makes them exclaim involuntarily: “Why, she is | 


——= 


much prettier and much younger loo 
J think I can understand my corres- 
pondent’s dilemma. No one cares to have a photo- 
graph sent around which is merely a caricature, especi- 
ally if it is likely to be seen by strangers. Yet even 
this is better, I fancy, than to hear pop eee of 
one’s photograph as “a very pretty picture, at hardly 
a likeness, don’ -know.”” Of course a happy medium 
would be the best, but this, unfortunately, 1s seldom 
attainable. The safest plan seems to be not to have 
one’s photograph taken at all. 

F. R.E—A gentleman's visiting card without the affix 
Mr. is a barbarism unheard of in polite society. The 
type should be as simple as possible nor should the 
card be glazed. 

ASTROLOGER asks me to give an answer to the following 
conundrum: ‘Does the moon have any affect on 

le who stutter?” I confess that 
under ordinary circumstances the letter which con- 
tamed this extraordinary. question’ would speedily 
have found its way into the waste-paper basket. It 
so happens, however, that my much esteemed con- 
temporary, NaTuRE, contains the following com- 
munication from a correspondent in a recent issue 
which appears to throw an unexpected light on the 

matter. “It was au accidentally observed by a 

stammering friend of mine,” says this correspondent, 

“during the months of May and June last, that on 

sanaeligat sights eter merveed othe rere the 

nights, and w. e rays of the 
moon during the month of June, he and thst he 
stammered the most on days suceeeding full moons, 
while a day just after the new moon and a day before, 
he had not a single attack of the fit.” How far this 
experience may iven a general application I am 
not as yet in a position to say; but, limited as my 
opportunities for observation have been, I am able to 
confirm the general statement that when the moon is 
full the stammering fever is at its height among the 

oung. The grand and serene beauty of the pale. 

Faoed night lures them, poor Edwins and Angelinas, 

down the little path to the garden-gate, where, moved 

by the tender and languishing charm of the caressing 
radiance, they linger upon topics on which it is 

difficult to speak even at this magic hour without a 

stammer. 


J. G. T. writes to the following effect: 

From personal experience, I have much pleasure in corrobora- 
ting Edgar Allen Poe's statement —substituting salt for fresh water. 
Dozens of times when bathing at Chain Fier, Trinity, near 
Edinburgh, I have stood bolt upright in thirty feet of water, 
wheu there was not mach sea on, and have had no difficulty in 
doing so, while taking care not to breathe too quickly. If this 
is not done gently, the body is i to oscillate up and down, 
bringing mouth and nostrils below the surface. The head 
requires to be slightly thrown back, and brought forward when- 
ever there is a tendency to float. 

Aunt Sauty asks: “Why do people like dogs?” 
‘When you come to Mehink aban it, 
what is there about dogs which makes them such 
universal favourites ? are two conspicuous 
reasons. In the first place they are just the most 
divine flatterers the human race ever had. In the 
second place they are always cheerful. A good dog 
has a knack of making us feel that we, are gods. No 
other animal will do as much. The cat treats us as 
an inferior; the horse is willing to treat us asa friend, 
but the flattery has to be on our side. Treat a horse 
unfairly, and unless its spirit has been broken until it 
becomes a mere machine, it will give you tit-for-tat, 
and throw a broken leg or an arm into the bargain. 
But if you lose your temper with a dog, it will come 
up to you and spslogt as if it was its own 
fault. ogs are always willing to make friends 
again. The dog, moreover, imparts some of its own 
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is quite | 8.8.8. asks: “Is there historical record of ani 
to us im a manner which q Lise ayberery pe sr animals, 


France was making ite 
independence of its monarchy and the rights of its 
sovereign. The whole country was indeed in a pitiable 
pes English armies ied and harassed the 

irest portion of her territory. The condition of the 
peasantry was wretched beyond description, and the 
sense terror and suffering extended even to the 
brute creation. -“ Even the cattell,” says an old com- 
mentator, “accustomed to the larume bell, the signe 
of the enemy's approach, would run home of them- 
selves without any guide by this accustomed misery.” 


F. J. 8. asks: “ What living woman has the largest 
family P”. It is dangerous to claim records 
in these matters. There is always someone just wait. 
ing to go one better and then turn round and deride 
the unfortunate editor. Yet I have little doubt that 
Mrs. Joseph Layden, an American, who has just given 
birth to her twenty-eighth child, comes neurest to 
one’s idea of the old;woman who lived in a shoe. She 
is fifty-five years old and her husband is seventy. 
Twenty-eight is a total which has, of course, been 
beaten over and over again but not, I believe, by any 
woman living at the present time. 


G.T. H—I am afraid that I cannot devote a whole page 
to army matters, much as I would like to if space 
permitted. - 

G. T. B. inquires whether two litigants in an English 

. court of law have ever been sentenced to martin p 

In cases where property ina been in lie: 

pote this has occurred more than once. Not so very 

eg ae soars of « small cetatethe one claiming 
a one claimin 
under an old lease, and the other under an old will 

The judge was evidently uncertain what verdict to 

deliver. Finally, a brilliant idea occurred to him. 

‘It seems to me,” he said, “that the easiest way to 

terminate this suit is for you two to marry one 

another. If you go on with the law proceedings the 


we shake them out for very shame. There is nothing 
in the world more touching than when we are sitting 
alone in despondency or grief to feel a dear wet nose 
slipped into our hands, or a paw laid on our knees. 
We must be touched when some dog whom we have 
very likely repulsed a moment before, comes and curls 
himself lovingly at our feet, and looks up now and 
then into our face with those large Fee ore eyes 
which mutely plead for a caress. Yes, that is why 
people like dogs—and why they keep as many as they 
can themselves, and will go so far to sec other 
Feoens dogs becanse they are the most affectionate, 
ind-hearted, considerate creatures in the world. 


Norse.—Yes ; I believe the experiment of applying hot- 
air baths to different parte of the body has been tried 
in this country, and with satisfactory results. The 
limb to be treated is inserted in a copper cylinder, 
with the interior of which the skin is not permitted to 
come in contact. A rubber curtain closes the open- 
ing, and the temperature is then raised by means of 
gas burners to 250 d or 300 degrees. In cases 
of rheumatism and gout the treatment is said to give 
complete relief. 


H. ©. D. F. puts the following question: “ Are there 
any cities buried beneath the sea ?”. —Not 
, long ago the authorities at Rovigno, on the peninsula 
. of Istria, in the Adriatic Sea, discovered the ruins of 
a large town completely sub For several 
years it had been noticed that ermen’s nets were 
‘sometimes entangled in what appeared to be masece 
of masonry, of which fragments were bro ht up 
from the sea bed. Finally, a diver was sent down to 
investigate. Ata depth of eighty feet he found him- 


self surrounded by ruined walls and vast decaying 


buildings. He did not see any doors or windows, for | whole will be frittered away among the 
they were concealed by masses of seaweed and incrus- lawyers.” Then and there the two, with some Blush. 
tations. It is probable that these are the ruins of ing and stammering, came to a ly understanding, 
the lost town of Cissa upon the island of that name, al the verdict was rendered for the plaintiff, on 


mentioned by Pliny the elder. 

Tre following advertisement has been sent to me for 
publication. It appearedin a Middlesborough paper : 
Barmaids wanted for Exhibition. Apply Grand Hotel, 


condition of his promise to marry the defendant 
within two monthe—a stay of execution being put to 
the verdict until the marriage ceremony should be 
completed. 


Middlesbrough. _ | Dd. J. asks: “ What is the height from which 
The superior kind of genius who has lighted on this} a man can fall on toa substance without break- 
idea deserves to make a conspicuous success. An| ing any bones?” Really there does not 


exhibition of barmaids would nat be incomplete 


appear to be a limit.” Only the other day a “ steeple- 
without the bars. This would prove a draw, especially : | olf 


jack” at work near the fon of a chimney-stack in the 


to teetotalers who frequent refreshment rooms, not, of eS wharf at Portsmouth fell a distance of eighty-five 
course, for the sake of the drinks, but by way of feet on to the top of a factory. He was insensible, of 
obtaining a free supply of matches. The worst of course, and had sustained internal injury, but, miracu- 


these live-stock exhibitions is usually the noise which 
accompanies them. In this case there would be none 
except the occasional sound of popping-corks and 
otherwiee. Barmaids are not like dogs, cats, babies, 
and other wild fowl, whose idea of behaving them- 
selves at an exhibition is to make as much noise as 
they can until they are taken home again. Besides, 
they are accustomed to stand from nine in the morn- 
ing until ten at night in all sorte of draughty places, 
and being made the staring stock of a gaping crowd 
of imbeciles. 


Youne HovsexesPer.—At an informal dinner, when 
the carving is done upon the table, the host naturally 
aske each guest his or. her Gp ip ae and as the ladies 
would obviously be asked first, they would also be 
served first. Otherwise it is more usual for the | 
servants to hand the plates in regular order. 


R. T. Y. asks: “Is it true that one ought not to drink 
during meal time P”. This is a favourite 
maxim with some doctors. If anyone doubts ite 
wisdom they are referred to the animal world for an 
example. I have never been able to see myself why 
we should do things because the animals do. If Iam 
not to drink water with my solid food because my dog 
doesn’t, I might naturally suppose I should flourish on 
a diet of bones because my le does. That eating 
and drinking should go together is certainly the 
pleasantest plan, and most people probably gain by 


lous to relate, not a bone was broken. If any of my 
readers know of other marvellous escapes of the same 
kind, I should be much interested to hear from them 
on the subject. 


D.L. L: Yes; the Chinese have an idea that the tea plant 
is immortal. The shrub is, in fact, very long lived. 
I know “ crofters” tea bushes even o 
hundred years old and more, as still far from being 
beyond bearing. Many of them say that the planta- 
tions never want renewing. This is, of course, 
nonsense. After a certain time the quality of leaves 
deteriorates rapidly. But the average person would 
probably be quite content with leaves from bushes 
which were planted at the time of Methuselah. The 
complacent ignorance of the general public concern- 
ing the quality of the tea they consume has ever been 
a matter of wonderment with me. The only fact they 
insist on is that it shall be hot. Consequently they 
are unmercifully swindled by their grocers; but thia 
is a digression. : 
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enjoyment what they lose in any other way. Dr One Year| § 8 | 8 8 [em | so, 
repasts, if light, however, certainly lead to loss ot Half Year| 4 4 4 : 3 2 6 
flesh, whereas the same quantity of food, if it includes | |3 Months | 2 2 3 3 1 8 |per year.| per year. 


ve et is devoid of this effect. It is said that when 
only solids are eaten, the juices of the body are called 
into action toa larger extent than otherwise, in order 
to further the process of digestion, whence a sensation 
of thirst is usually experienced. The body has thus 
lost an unusual quantity of moisture, and if this loss 
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is not compensated by drinking, it will be replaced by “Humoursome, Lonpon.’ 
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into its elements, = combustion takes place. This 
ees commences about an hour after eating, and if 

rinking be deferred until then, it may be indulged in 
afterwards with profit, inasmuch as it promotes the 
very process which an hour earlier it would have pre- 
vented. All this is very interesting, but when I feel 
thirsty, I take an old-fashioned delight in drinking, 
quite irrespective of what may, go on inside. 


(Edward Street), Adelaide (7, King William Street), Montreal (4, Bearer 
Hall Hill), and Cape Town (33, Loop Street). 


P.W. can be obtained in Parts at Neal's Library, 218, Rue Rivoli, and 
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ummm SUPPLEMENT to PEARSON'S WEEKLY. i 


IF EDISON CAN FIND THE WAY, 


How tug WORLD WOULD BE CHANGED IF 803E 
or Eprson’b IDEAS SHOULD BE CARRIED OUT. 


FIFTEEN or twenty years ago, if anyone had 
announced the present capacities of Edison's phonograph 
or his kinetograph as things sure to be realised soon, 
the prophecy would have heen called absurdly fauciful. 
Even the practicableness of his incandescent lizht was 
stoutly denied up to the very time when he brought it 
into general use. 

The suggestions that follow here are not to be taken 
as things that Mr. Edison promises or positively expects 
to out himeelf, but l:e believes they can be accom. 

lished. Some one or wore of them may at any time 
taken up and pushed to development or completion 
by him, and, startling though they may appear, they 
are perhaps hardly more so than wonders that have 
already become realities. 

The problem of flying or travelling through the air 
seems to most of us quite unnecessary now, as we are get- 
ting along passably on the earth or in the water. Yet it 
is a problem with which men—even scientific men and 
skilled inventors lite Hiram Masxim—insist upon 
grappling. 

A large amount of theory, cileulation. time, and effurt 
is constantly expeuded upon this problem. We do not 
see just what it will lead to. yet it is easy to conceive 
that air-ships might Le useful for exploring expeditions, 
where ple wished to float over a jungle, an 
impassable river, a deep ravine, or a range of inmpens- 
trable mountuins. 

Edison has several scLemes for conveying passengers 
through the air, or for sending packages Hirongli that 
element. Some of the devices are purely automatic, 
others reply ae mechanism more or less connected 
with the ground. 

The chief one depends on a principle not hitherto 
utilised, and requires management by the person navi- 
gating the air-ship, or uir-car. 

I will explain only the plan and principle of this 
larger type of air-ship, since I have found that the 
moment b in to talk about all the ideas which flash 
from Edison’s brain like electric sparks, I am told that 
I am ingenious and amusing, but certain to be 
misunderstood. . 

I do not wish to be misunderstood, either certainly or 
uncertainly. Therefore we will take one thing at a 
time. 

Inventors thus far seem to have thought that the only 
way to make a flying-machine successful would be to 
create motion in the atmosphere, and then impart that 
motion to their machine. Even when they try to shoot 
it upward on a slant, so as to utilise the inrush of air 
under it, they will rely largely on disturbance. 

Edison’s idea is that the atmosphere should not be 
disturbed or churned, but kept quiet, and compressed 
into rigidity. under the air-ship, so as to lift it up and 
keep it sustained by a firm column of air, as strong yet 
as elastic as steel. 

This is to be accomplished by building the air-ship— 
which is twenty by fourteen feet in area—with latticed 
aluminium, to which a small amount of copper is added 
for strengthening. and then inserting a mechanism 
which will compress the air below in a continually 
heightening column. 

our tubes of aluminium copper alloy, three feet in 
diameter, would run through the floor of the air-ship, 
extending above and below it. In each of these tubes 
there would be a large number of thin shutters, of very 
light material, two thousand or more shutters in every 
tube, so arranged that they could be thrown upward and 
reversed again. 

When opened, or thrown up, only their edges would be 

resented to the air, and would offer no resistance. 

hen closed quickly, their flat sides would resist the 

air below and compress it into great density, so that it 
would force the air-ship up through the atmosphere. 

The shutters would have to open and close with 
exceeding rapidity. They would be worked by a small 
electric engine in the air-ship or car. The armature, of 
chemically pure iron wire wound with silver and pecu- 
liarly insulated, would be automatically balanced to suit 
all Fa of speed. 

With reciprocating parts of aluminium, a nice system 
of lubrication for the bearings by volatile oil, and an 
armature making fifteen thousand revolutions a minute, 
the two thousand shutters in each tube would reciprocate 
at that rate fifteen thousand times a minute, or two 
hundred and fifty ina second. This is a considerably 
higher a 5 than is attainable even by the wings of a 
bumble-bee. 

It will be seen, of course, that lightness is an essential 
quality in the motor, and this is provided for by the 
materials used in it, the whole engine and the recipro- 
cating mechanism weighing not more than one hundred 
and twenty pounds. 

Then, of course, there is the question of generatin 
the needed electricity, but it is solved by a metho 
which it would take too long to explain here. 

So x nuieh forthe ascending motion, or flotation, of the 
air-ship. 

Next. come the devices for propelling it horizontally, 


and guiding its course. 
An auxi engine, driven by a current from the 


electro-carbon generator, rotates a screw behind the 
ship. That screw rises considerably above z level of 


the eg It has two blades of aluminium framework, 
covered with silk highly varnished. and it can be 
turned to any ungle, so as to direct the ship to right or 
Icft. The blades are enormously long, as compared 
with the metal screws now in use for steamers. 

Thereason for this isthe greater mobilityof the air; the 
length of the blades prevents the air from being carried 
round with them by friction, und in even, undiminished 
propelling power is thus ol.tained. It is thought that 
this propel!er could be relied on for a speed of sixty to 
eighty miles an hour. 

On other air-boats silk sails might be used for pro- 
pulsion, with an enormous rudder of stretched silk for 
stecring. 

While sails may thus Le transferred to the uses of 
air-travel. it would seem likely, according to Edison's 
notion, that they will mostly disappear from the sea and 
from other waters. Screw propellers, wo may also 
cd Te will fali into disuse for ocean vessels, and the 
valve system, or rapid opening and closing of shutters— 
on the same principle as that applied to the lifting of 
air-ships—would be emp!oyed for pushing the ocean 
vehicle forward. ; 

Further, by some new contrivance, wave-motion 
could be brought into play so as to condense the air 
behind the vessel and assiat her progress. 

Mere pleasure craft. such as yachts, could.and doubt- 
Icss often would. contiure to ie rigged with sails. but 
of nothing coarser than silk, and these would, move- 
over, Le “ flotution sails “—that is, they would be filled 
with yas, adding of course immensely to the lightness 
of beats. 

One can imagive the heightened charms of yacht- 
racing when the craft, rendered so much more buoyant, 
could dart along the liquid surface with the velocity of 
express trains. : 

ut if so much silk is required for air-ships and 
water-ships. where is it all tocome from? This might 
he a “poser” but for the prospect that silk might be 
made artificially from one of the nitrogen compounds 
squirted into a vacuum by a new process. 

Similarly, Edison believes that leather could he 
supplied artificially by a chemical process, and that, 
further, instead of being painfully cut, sewed, or ham- 
mered into foot-gear, it could be moulded into shoes. 

While the future of flying, sailing. and walking is 
being provided for, it will be equally important to con- 
sider the food supply of coming generations. On this 
subject Edison made his prediction to me several years 
ago, that animal matter will or may be dispensed with 
as an article of diet by-and-bye, because the fixation of 
nitrogen in vegetable growths will most probably be 
accomplished. 

Nitrogen is one of the chief elements in aximal tissue. 
If it can he infused into vegetables it will give them 
the nutritive quality of meat in endless variety. 

It has iotig been the habit of foreseeing men to predict 
that some great change would occur within fifty 
or a hundred years, and then the change is apt to come 
very much sooner. Often the prophet of it achieves the 
result himself. 

Another element of progress in this direction would 
be the extraction from wood fibre of starch, sugar, and 
proteine substances, those which are regarded as the 
basis of animal tissues aud of some vegetable growths. 
This work has already been broached. If it could be 
carried out successfully on a large scale, men could 

roduce these substances in immense quantities at 

actories situated in large forest regions. 

Electric currents and artificial light, also, Edison 
expects, can be applied to all edible or frnit-bearing 
plants, so that apples and oranges, for example, may ulti- 
mately be grown a foot in diameter. It would eecm, 
then, that in time the exact amount of sustenance 
required by the human race could be calewlated in 
advance and supplied with almost mathematical accu- 


racy. 

it the forests are to be eaten up by people for the 
sake of the food contained in them, there might be some 
danger of losing our woodlands, the great safeguard of 
our water supp , Just as they are now threatened by 
the rapacity of those who cut them down wholesale for 
timber. 

But the destruction of forests on this score will be 
somewhat counteracted’ by the nitrogenous vegetable 
supply, and for buildings and furniture Edison proposes 
that artificial wood s be made, consisting of com- 

ressed chloro-cellulose and talc, with a solvent, worked 
ike wood fibre when disintegrated under high water 
pressure. ; 

If, then, people should restrain their appetite for 
edible timer, our forests could still be preserved, 
especially since it is proposed to cheapen the use of 
brick for building by making bricks of much larger 
size, drying them rapidly in great iron chambers, with a 
large percentage of sand in them to prevent shrinkage, 
and then laying them in a cement ‘of lime, clay, and 
nitre, producing intense heat, and fusing the wall into 
one solid mass. 

‘There is not space here to enumerate half the 
practical improvements and inventions Edison has 
thought of, nor popahly is there room or time in one 
man’s life to achieve more than a few of them. But 
from these few hints we may get a glimpse of the 
inchoate shapes that rice like flame or vapour from the 
seething furnace of a great inventor's brain, and will 
undoubtedly become actual, tangible things in the near 
or the more distant future. 


AN AWKWARD CONTRETEMPS. 


A nrpvovs little man sat on one of the cross seate on 
the top of an omnibus the other day, back to back with 
a youne woman of the “sweet girl graduate” jes. 
The little man felt a piece of cloth tickle his neck, and 
thinking the ends of his cravat were sticking out, he 
— to stuff the cloth between his collar and waist- 
coat. 

He was nearly scared out of his seat a moment later 
by hearing the girl exclaim in a loud voice: “ Now. you 
stop! Leave my bair ribbon alone!” 

he small man apologised and got off at once. 


ed Pa 
AN ELEPHANT’S SEE-SAW. 


A QUEER elephant yarn is told by the captain of a 
trading steamboat. On one occasion he had on board 
a cargo of forty elephants. The vessel was anchored in 
a perfectly smooth sea off the coast of Zanzibar, but, to 
the gee surprise of the passengers, the steamer began 
to roll. 

At first they supposed the motion to be caused hy the 
ground swell, but ae the motion kept increasing there 
was general alerm, and the captyin instigated an in- 
: vest? zation. 

Then it was revealed that 
the elephants had in some 
way found that by swaying 
toand froaltogethera rocking 
motion was produced that 
seemed to please them 
immensely. 

So the great heads and 
bodies rolled and swung in 
unison until tbe steamer, 
which had no other cargo 
and rode lightly, was in 
imminent danger of rolling 
clean over. The attendants 

& : hurried down into the hold, 
and, after a great deal of shouting and thumping, 
managed to stop the dangerous amusement. 


—_—»§<—___—_. 
A QUICK NIGHT’S WORK. 


SrockHOLM’s Public Library contains a wonderful 
work, which is called “The Devil's Code,” and which, 
in addition to its extraordin name, is said to be the 
biggest manuscript in the world. Every letter is most 
beautifully drawn, and the magnitude of the work is eo 
great that it seems impossible for any single monk to 
have done it. 

The story of the origin of the manuscript, however, 
not only gives it as the work of one man, but also states 
it to be the work of a single night. The story runs as 
follows : 

“A poor monk had been condemned to death, but was 
told mockingly by his judges that if he was able to copy 
the whole ‘Code between darkness and dawn, he would 
hesaved. Relying upon the impossibility of the task, 
those who senten him furnished him with the 
original copy of the ‘Code,’ with pen, ink, and parch- 
ment, and left him. : 

“Death must have been as little liked in the Middle 
Ages as it is now, for the monk, oe the hope- 
lessness of his task, commenced it. ‘ore long, how- 
ever, he saw that he could not save his own life by such 
weak exertions, and fearing a cruel and horrible death, 
he invoked the aid of the Prince of Darkness, promising 
to surrender his soul if he were assisted in the task. 

“The devil kindly obliged by appearing on the spot, 
accepted the contract, and sat down to the work, and 
next morning the ‘ Devil's Code’ was finished, the monk 
being found dead. The copying clerk from the infernal 
regions presumably fled away with the poor man’s soul 
as soon as the wicked compact was finished.” 


Ne 


A Leaat ExPeriMENT.—“ What do they mean by a 
test case?” ; 

“ A teat case is une which is brought to see how much 
the lawyers can make out of it.” 


PROFEssOR (to a young lad student) : “ Your marks 
are very few, and you have only i passed.” 

Young Lady: ‘Oh, I am so glad.” 

Professor (surprised) : “ Why ?” 

Young Lady: “I do so love a tight squeeze.” 


en oe 


THERE are a few simple-minded ones among the 
Dutch Boers of South Africa. One of them, a short 
time back, suffered himself to be convinced that a ready- 
reckoner holds good only for a single year, like an 
almanac. Having to adjust accounts with a Jew wool- 
stapler, the latter made a mistake in accounts very 
much to his own advantage. The Boer therefore 

roduced a ready-reckoner and pointed out the blunder. 

ut the Israelite was not tobe beaten. “Oh, that’sa 
ready-reckoner of last year’s date,” was the reply; “it’s 
all wrong for this year.” 

‘Anal the Boer, believing the statement, gave up the 
point, and was duly victimised. 


**How the Year Dies.” A collection of Pictures of all periods, giving the ideas ef prominent artists as to how the Old Year goes out and the New 


Year comes in. 


\ 
\ 


* What it Costs: No. 1. To run the London and 


orth-Western Railway.”—A series of Illustrated Articles by W. J. Gordon. 


SUPPLEMENT To PEARSON'S WEEKLY. vormm: 


QUAINT SHOPS. 


Every shop in Mexico bears a title. This custom 
has its humourous side. “The Store of the Two Hemi- 
spheres” may be no more than three yards square, 
while “ The ine of the Globe” carries a stock 
worth about £5. 

But in the larger cities there are numbers of - 
stocked emporia of different classes of 
position of clerks in one of these mercantile 
establishments is much in demand, for what reason it 
would be hard to say, excepting that the comparative 
seclusion of the young women makes it somewhat 
difficult to meet them often, unless one be a special 
attendant in a draper’s shop, in which case conversation 
is allowed to flow unreservedly. 

In all the mercantile establishments there is the 
singulur custom of pelon, which apparently counter- 
balances any aietins at overcharging on the part of 
the proprietors. 

hen you become a regular customer, a tiny tin 
cylinder is provided and hung up in the shop in full 
view of everybody, marked with your name and your 
number. 

Every time that you make a purcbase a bean is dropped 
down into the cylinder, and at stated times these are all 
counted, and for every sixteen or seventeen, depending 
upon the generosity of the firm, you are allowed three- 


pence in money or goods. This custom must be one of 
great antiquity. 
g 
GRIDDLING. 


PROBABLY not one in a thousand who begin this 
article knows the meaning of the word griddling. Be it 
said, therefore, that griddling is the professional name 
for the gentle art of street singing, or chanting as it is 
sometimes called in the north. 

Griddling is hereditary. That is to say, if the father 
and the mother griddle, the children in nine cases out 
of ten are griddlers. The fact that they follow the 
profession by no means indicates an artistic tempera- 
ment, or indeed an ear for music, for a fairly powerful 
voice and a rudimentary idea of tune is amply sufficient 
to qualify a child to join the merry idle ranks of the 
pereyrinating griddler. 

They begin to enlist the pabtie sympathy as they 
drag along by the side of their parents, singing in a 
shrill childish voice, and perhaps hardly reaching to the 
knee of the passer-by as they hold out their ragged 
caps for coppers. 

f course there are grades even among griddlers, and 
here and there a man or woman may be found with a 
fine voice, and knowing how to use it. These earn a living 
as honestly as any other folk. 

But there are only too many who disguise their 
wretched voices under a plea of hoarseness, and others 
who know only one or two tunes, of which they have 
forgotten half the words. It is only by travelling over 
vast areas of country that these eucceed in suatine a 
living at all. 

The takings, as a rule, vary from half-a-crown to 
twenty shilling a day, but the police will often deduct 
several shillings a night from this for fines. 

There is one man who is generally acknowledged as 
the griddler-king. He always travels about by himeelf 
and goes from place to place by rail, taking various 
make-ups in his portmanteau. e has a superb voice, 
which collects a crowd directly he begins to sing. 

Rather a sae story is told about this wandering 
monarch. He was singing one night to an enthusiastic 
audience in the streets of Manchester. His threadbare 
coat had its collar turned up, and looked as if it was 
buttoned to hide a lack of shee He was barefooted, 
and a rag, stained with red ink, was fastened round his 
left foot and reminded hin to limp. 

As he stopped singing, a well-dressed man stepped 
forward and, touching him on the shoulder, said : 

“If you care to call on me to-morrow, I might be able 
to give you an engagement at my hall.” 

hen he thrust a card into the street-singer'’s hand 
and disappeared. 

Punctually at the hour which had been named the 
griddler turned up, dressed like a gentleman of means 
in a neat straw hat and suit of fashionable cut. 

_When the manager had recovered somewhat at the 
sight of such a transformation, he offered the singer an 
engugement at two pounds a week. 

“‘ Many thanks,” was the quiet reply, “ but I can make 
that in an hour on the streets, and be my own 
master.” 

The manager was alriesd and irritated. 

“I suppose,” he sai sharply, “that you think it 
honest to impose upon the public in that way. Tomy 
mind it is Hep money under false pretences.” 

The ow of a smile hovered on the artiste’s lips as 
he se pad sy nonchalance : 

“I do rot ask for alms. Those who listen to 
not charged for the pariens of doing bo. hey give 
me what they. think I deserve. And whether they pay 
or whether do not, I flatter myself they get 
music. You make your patrons pay for whatever it 
may please you to give them— nad Y ack you is that 
always of the best, or full value for their money ?” 

And there are some who think the griddler-king had 
the best of the argument. 


‘A Convert of the Mission.” A‘New and Complete story by Bret Harte. 


A MERCILESS WOMAN. 


“ Listen,” she said, “and I will tell you my story.” 

“Don’t! Don't!” he said, in a voice that shook in 
its emotion. ‘Remember that we are now strangers! 

“ You shall hear it,” she hissed. a 

“Not here! Spare me—spare me, in pity’s suke! 

“T have no pity for such as you.” ‘ 

: He buried his face in his hands, and she told him her 
story, aye, without skip ef a page, from the preface 
clear through to the eli of the thirty-seventh chapter. 
And when the grey twilight came the authoress laid the 
manuscript on the editor's prostrate form and st: 
away. = 

ee 
IN A BAD PLIGHT. 


WHEN a certain English statesman was Minister to 
France, there was a court dinner given at the Palace of 
the Tuilleries one night by the Emperor Napoleon III. 

It was the custom at these dinners, when the Empress 
rose to retire with the ladies, for the gentlemen to rise 
from their seats and step back, so that the ladies should 
pass down the line between them and the table. By 
this all could avoid turning their backs upon the 
Empress. : 

Our Minister had tender feet. During the dinner 
tney had given him a great deal of annoyance, and to 
ease himself he had slipped off his patent leather pumps. 
He was absorbed in conversation at the close of the 
dinner, and was caught unawares when the Empress 
made the signal for departure. . 

He was obliged to step back without his pumps. 
There he stood in his stockinged feet, grave, dignified and 
self-possessed in the row of grinning diplomats to his 
right and left. He betrayed none of the embarrassment 
he must have felt, and was never heard to allude to the 
incident. 


—__—__~j2———— 
SMART READERS OF WRITING. 
TuE work of the expert in handwriting has more to 

do with private persons afflicted with anonymous and 

threatening communications than, as might be supposed, 

iving evidence in court with regurd to furged documents. 

ish landlords, and others who are continually receiving 
slanderous post cards, and mysterious warning letters, 
signed “A Well-Wisher,” send their communications 
to the expert, in order that their suspicions w'th regard 
to their origin may either be confirmed or set at rest. 

Disappointed legatees also, who have doubts as to the 

authenticity of a will, holders of dishonoured bills, and 

autograph collectors, give plenty of work to the hand- 
writing expert. 

These gentlemen are naturally reticent as to their 
methods. When recently int2rviewed, however, one of 
them volunteered some interesting information. 

When he receives a letter, the authenticity of which 
he is required to test, he immediately proceeds to cut 
out all the letters, and paste them on separate sheets of 
paper. He then treats in the same way a genuine piece 
of caligraphy, and compares under a strong microscope 
two corresponding letters. A forgery is thus imme. 
diately detected, for nothing is too small to escape the 
expert's notice; the dotting of the i's, the crossing of 
the t’s, the curls and flourishes, the thickness of the up 
and down strokes, all being carefully noted. The writer 
almost invariably forgete for the moment some special 

oint in the handwriting he is imitating, and any hesi- 

ation, or attempt to convert an angle into a curve, is at 
once betrayed. 

The scientific skill of the expert overmatches the 
cunning of the forger. 


tio 


Ir is said that the idea of the toboggan slide first 
suggested itself to a man while srallawind a raw 


oyster. 
— rte 
“How much was that diamond buckle you had stolen 
worth ? ” inquired the theatrical interviewer. 
“Three-quarters of a column,” was the ‘ star’ actress's 
absent-minded reply. 
2» 
Mrs. Sweet: “ Do you find it economical to do your 
own cooking ?” 


Mrs. Burnem : “ Oh, . My husband d *t eat 
half as much as when Se hed a cook.” ae 


—+ ¢ =—__ 


DasHaway: “TI had no idea that your family was 
— an old one.” 
avers (proudly): “I should say it was. Why, ol 
man, we have some bills dating iueck ter penetahiana? 5 
——_e}. 
“That rocking-chair you sold me is a 


Woman: 
fraud.” 

and Dealer: “ How's that 2” 

“The rockers are not even, and, as you ro k, it k 
moving sideways all over the room.” Beene 

“ Good gracious! I have made a mistake and sent 


you a new. it rocker, warrantcd not to wear out the 
chupet ail in one place. That kind costs five shillings 


“Huh! Well, it’s your mistake, and I won't t 
five shillings, and I won't send it back, thee id ’ 


TRADES THAT KILL. 


PEoPLe are afraid to travel by land or eea, and take 
out all sorts of accident but are many 
legitimate occupations or trades that kill as certainly 


and steadily as the most ill- ed steam-engine. 
Strange to say, you cannot frighten the workmen who 

know how dangerous is their trade, and not even highe 

wages will tempt them from such death traps. in 


the form of bullets and shot, is a deadly, dangerous 
thing, but it is also Lenina | to all who use it in 
their work, as house-painters, gilders, calico printers, 
typefounders, potters, and brasiers. ; 

acenry is a foe to life. Those who make mirrors, 
barometers, or thermometers, who etch, or colour wool 
or felt, will soon feel the effect of the nitrate of mercury 
in teeth, gums, and the tissues of the body. 

Silver kills those who handle it, and photographers, 
makers of hair dyes, and ink, and other preparations, 
ere long turn grey, while a deadly weakness subdues 
them, and soon they succumb. = i 

Copper enters into the composition of many articles 
of everyday life, and too soon those who work in bronzing 
and similar decorative processes lose teeth and eyesight, 
and finally life. ; 

Makers of wall-paper grow pale and sick from the 
arsenic in its colouring, and match makers lose strength 
and vitality from the excess of phosphorus used in 
their business. . 

Nitric acid is used by engravers, by etchers in copper, 
by makers of -cotton, and those who supply our 
homes with lovely picture frames. Its fumes are poison 
to the human lungs, and soon destroy them completely. 

Ammonia kills the soap makers; workers in fusna 
grow deaf; hydrocyanic acid deals death to gilders, 
pho’ phers, and picture finishers, while zinc is fatal 
to calico printers, makers of optical glasses and mcer- 
schaum pipes. 


SLIPPING DOWN A ROOF. 


For a novelist and a man who travelled little, 
Alphonse Karr had a surprising number of adventures. 
One of the liveliest of them all befel him in Paris, and 
wasconnected with his big Newfoundland dog, Freyschutz 
by name; to whom he was fondly attached. He was 
living in the fourth storey of a house, the roof of which 
was flat in the middle, and ran off pretty sharply on all 
sides. 

One day two friends called for Monsieur Karr to go 
for a walk with them. They had reached the yard 
below when Karr heard a cry from the roof. It was the 
voice of Freyschutz. Carr bade his friends go on. He 
would join them in a moment. So sayi R he turned 
eu ran up the four flights to see what ind appened to 
the dog. . 

Freyschutz, it appeared, had seen fit to cross the flat 
roof and venture down one of 
the sides. There he had slipped, 
and would have fallen to the 
ground if he had not happened 
' to slide within reach of a dormer 
window roof. Against that he 
had managed to stop himself, 
and was in urgent need of help. 

His master took off his shoes 
* upon the flat roof, or terrace, and 
started cautiously downwards to 
the dog's relief. He meant to 
stop himeelf against the window 
beside the dog, but suddenly he 
. lost his footing, fell on bis back, 
and began to slide. Another moment and he would 
hae been over the edge, and on his way to the pave- 
ment. . 

Just then he remembered something. Notlong before 
he had been as with a workman who was repairing 
isch ane roof. The dangerous nature of the work was 
spoken of. 

“Oh, well!” said the workman, “a man doesn’t get 
killed every time his foot slips.” 

Then he proceeded to say that one way of saving one’s 
self in such an emergency was to the body out as 
flat as possible, and so secure the greatest possible amount 
of friction. 

This was what now came into the novelist’s head. 
Instantly he followed the workman's hint. He felt 
himeelf stopping. Yes, he was no longer moving, as he 
lay there flat on his back, with his arms stretched out, 
and the edge of the roof just beyond his fect. Buteven 
tes if he breathed strongly, he suys, he slipped down 2 

ittle. 

His Chinese servant had followed him upon tlc 
terrace; Karr called to him—sparing his words, he tell; 
us, as in a telegram—to knot together two sheets, tie one 
end to an iron rod on the terrace—a lucky rod that wits 
intended for a vase—and let the other end down to him 
as quickly as possible. 

ae Two or three times,” says Karr, “it fell almost 
within reach of iny fingers, but I dared not move to 
seize it, as the least motion would start me en route for 
the pavement. At last it fell into my open hand. I 
clutched it, turned myself quickly with the other hand, 
and took two turns of it round my wrist. 

‘Then I drew a long breath, and drew Freyschutz 


behind his window. Thence I dragged him up to tho 
terrace, a * we were saved.” 


“The Great Water Joke.” Verses and Illustrations by J. F. Sullivan. 
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‘* PRACTICALLY DEAD.” 


How a TraDE Union TREATED ITs Sick MEMBER. | have been a chronic invalid. 1 have 


REMARKABLE STATEMENTS, | 


BETWEEN four and five miles from Market Har- 
borough is the little village of Gumley, and near it | 
stands the Hall, now tenanted by Mrs. Belville and her 
family, well known in bunting and racing circles. The 
ma is lighted by gas, supplied from a small private 

g-works in the centre of the village, of which a view 
is here presented. Recently the gasometer was under- 

in: ir, and Messrs. Porter and Co., engineers, of 


Mr. George 
Bilton is in 
charge of the 
work. Having 
heard of a re- 
markable expe- 
rience he had 
undergone __re- 
cently, and with 
the view of veri- 
fying rumours 
3, that were cur- 
» rent, a represen- 
tativeofthe 
MARKET Har- 
BOROUGH ADVERTISER made a special visit to Gumley the 
other week. He had no difficulty in discovering the abject 
of his search, who was found busily engaged at his task. 

“Rather more than warm to-day,” said the reporter, 
for not a breath of wind was stirring.—“ Yes,” replied 
the foreman, a nvarthy looking mechanic, of active 
habit, who gave no indication of his recent trouble. 

~ You seem to have a tough job here,” continued the 
interviewer.— We have, sir; it would be better to make | 
a new gasometer than try to repair the old one.” 

“You are Mr. Bilton, I believe? Is it correst that | 
until lately you were in bad health? ”—" Quite true, 
sir; but thanke toa very simple remedy which I have 
been taking, I am wonderfully better.” 

“What medicine was that to effect such a cure? ”— 
“Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People.” 

‘You don't look very pale¥”—“No; but I have | 
suffered a world of pain in my time. Fifteen years ago | 
I was working for Messrs Hogg and Menzies, in | 
Londonderry. I was taken very bad, and Mr. Hogg | 
kindly sent me with a note to his physician, who said if 
I wished to get home alive I had better go at once. 
However, as my job was nearly finished, at my request 


xbridge, had the contract in hand. 


Gas Works at “Gumley. 


SUPPLEMEN 


‘ taking them. 
| this one suits meull right. On Sunday I walked all round 


had to give up. A year and — months elapsed 
before I could do wacther day's work. Since then I 
spent pounds and 


unds in medicine, but all to no ye uring the 
t six ray I have only worked for about tires | 
monthe. I belonged to the Boilermakers’ Society, and 


the sick pay I received, eked out with what little I had 
saved, kept me 
from _ starving. 
But, four yea:s 
ago,three doctors 
havingexamined 
me and pro- 
nounced me un- 
fit for further 
work,the Society 
paid me out, 
which of course 
they would only 
do uafter they 
were convinced 
that I was incur- < 
abl crippled, 
and that matical 
science could do 
nothing for ime. 
I used to suffer 
excruciating 
pain, and an 
operation had 
to be performed. 


eS 


Mr, Bilton, 


inst the wishes of the 
doctors—the torment I suffered had made me careless, 
and I seemed to court death. But I had a good consti- 
tution to start with, and took a lot of killing. One day 
I read about Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, and remarked to 


This I did 


my wife that I should like to them. She said it was 
usele:s, as I had tried everything almost. However, I 
wrote to Dr. Williams for a box of the pills, and some | 
were sent me. I soon began to feel the good effects of | 
Now, as see, I am hale and hearty. | 
Of course, I could not at first take on a heavy job, but 


the adjoining villages, a thing I could not have done a 
few months ago.” 

“ What particular effect did the pills have upon you ?” 
—“ The first effect was that they increased my appetite. | 
Before having them I could not eat any meat; now I 
can take anything, and what is more, keep it down. I | 
have increased over a stone and a half in weight, und 
feel a different man altogether.” 

“Then you think the public should know of this ?”— 
“Yes. Dr. Williams has done me very much good, and 
I should be ungrateful if I did not acknowledge the 
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| the above address. 


iii. 


————— 


the change they wrought in me. One young man I 
know had two boxes of eile and was aoleg sail; thea 
he went to some drug store for a third box but was 


persuaded to try some pills of their own~make ‘very 
similar to Dr. Williams’, but otal He grew worse 
lad to 


after taking them, and has been g go back to Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills. My nephew here can bear me out.” 

Thus appealed to a young fellow who stood by con- 
firmed the absolute truth of all that had been said. 

Mr. Bilton (whose address is Willow Cottage, Pelham 
Street, Lincoln) appeared anxious that the reporter 
should go to Lincoln and make inquiries into his case 
there, as he is well known. 

Congratulating bim upon his evidently remarkable 
recovery, and with the expression of a hope that it was 
peronueass of which Mr. Bilton seemingly felt con- 

dent, the reporter bade him ** good-day.” 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills have cured many cases of 

ralysis, locomotor ataxy, and diseases arising from an 
impoverished state of the blood, such as anwmia, pale 
and sallow complexion, green sickness, general muscular 
weakness, depression of spirits, loss of appetite, palpita- 
tion of the heart, shortness of breath, pains in the back, 
nervous headache, loss of memory, early decay, all forms 
of female weakness, hysteria, paralysis, locomotor ataxy, 
rheumatism, and sciatica; also of all diseases arising 
from vitiated humours in the blood, which cause 
scrofula, rickets, hip-joint diseases, chronic erysipelas, 
consumption of the Towels and lungs. They invigorate 
the blood and system when broken down by overwork, 
worry, diseases, excesses, and indiscretions of living. 
These Pills are not a purygative medicine. They contain 
nothing that could injure the most delicate system. 
They act directly on the blood, supplying to the latter 
its life-giving qualities by assistin: it to absorb oxygen, 
the great supporter of ait cepania ife. In this way the 
blood, becoming * built up,” and being supplied with its 
lacking constituents, becomes rich and red, and 
nourishes the various orgacs, stimulating them to 
activity in the performance of their functions, and thus 
eliminating diseases from the system. 

These Pills are manufactured by the Dr. Williams 
Medicine Company, 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C., 
and are sold by dhemiats everywhere, in boxes bearing 
the firm's trade mark aud wrapper at 2s. 9d. a box, or 
six boxes for 13s. 9d.. or they may be had by post from 
Dr. Wolliams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People are never sold in bulk, or by the dozen or 
hundred, and any dealer who offers substitutes is trying 
to defraud, and should be avoided; the wooden box 
must be in a pink wrapper bearing the full name, Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. The price at 


which these Pills are sold makes a course of treatment 


he gave me a prescription, which I got made up at the | truth. I tell everybody about the pills. Lots of 
chemists’, and that set me up for a day ortwo. Then I | people in Lincoln are taking them since they have seen | 


"THE STOMACH GOVERNS 
THE WORLD.’ 


DEPARTED ERRORS.—‘Our past becomes the mightiost Teacher to our 
FUTURE: looking back over the Tombs of DEPARTED ERRORS, we 
behold by the side of each the face of a WARNING ANGEL.’ 

Lorp Ly1tox. 
‘Moderation is the silken string 
running through the pearl chain of 
all virtues.’——Bisuor Haut. 


PDRAWING AN OVERDRAFT 
ON THE BANK OF LIFE.— 
7oj\ Late hours, fagged, unnatural ex- 
Y | citement, breathing impure air, too 
rich food, alcoholic drink, gouty, 
rheumatic, and other blood poisons, 
| feverish cold, biliousness, sick head- 
ache, skin eruptions, pimples on the | 
face, want of appetite, sourness of 
! the stomach, &c.—UseENO’S ‘FRUIT 
SALT.’ It is everything you could 
wish as a simple and natural health- 
' giving agent. You cannot overstate 
\its great value in keeping the blood 
___'pure and free from disease. 


HOW TO AYOID THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF STIMULANTS. 
THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF LIVING — partaking of too rich foods, as pastry, 


saccharine and fatty substances, alcoholic drinks, an] an insufficient amount of exercise —frequently 
deranges the liver. I would advise all bilious people, unless they are carcful to keop the liver acting freely, 
to exercise great care in the use of alcoholic drinks, avoid sugar, and always dilute largely with water. 
Experience shows that porter, mild ales, port wine, dark sherries, sweet champagne, liqueurs, and brandies 
are all apt to disagree; while light white wines, and gin or old whisky largely diluted with pure mineral 
water charged only with natural gas, will be found the least objectionable. ENO’S‘ FRUIT SALT? is 
Feculiarly adapted for any constitutional weakness of the liver ; it poesesses the power of reparation when 
digestion has been disturbed or lost, and places the invalid on the right track to health. A world of woes 
. iting by those who keep and use ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Therefore no family should ever be 

ithout it. 


ENo's ‘FRUIT SALT’ assists the functions of the LIVEB, BOWELS, SKIN, and KIDNEYS by Natural Means 
DAW. us the blood is freed from POISONOUS or other HURTFUL MATTERS. The Foundation and GREA 
has GER of CHILLS, &c. It is impossible to overstate its great value. THERE IS NO DOUBT that, where it 
eat been taken in the earliest stages of a disease, it has in innumerable instances prevented a s2vere illness. With- 
such a simple precaution the JEOPARDY OF LIFE IS IMMENSELY INCREASED. 


CAUTION.—Ezamine cach Bottle, and sce that the Capsule ie marked ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it you have 
been imposed on by a worthless and occasionally poisonous imitation. PREPARED ONLY AT 


ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, 8.E,, by J. C, Eno’s Patent, 


comparatively inexpensive as compared with other 
remedies or medical treat ment. 


It 
Never Fails. 
ESTAB. 21 YEARS. 
Have you a Cough? 
A DOSE WILL RELIEVE IT. 
Have you a Cold ? 
A DOSE AT BEDTIME WILL REMOVE IT. 
Try it also for 
Whooping-Cough, for Asthma, 
for Consumption, for Bronchitis. 


“ For four winters I havc been troubled with a cough, aue tried several remedies, 
with not much success, A Jriend anggested your Lun; Fonte, and although I had 
not much saith in it, Ltvied a bottle. The efivet wun wonderfal, sor I soon got rid 
of the cough,"—H. M. WHITE, 49, St. John Street Rood, BoC. 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


Whridge’s 
ng Tonic 


BE SURE YOU GET IT. 


"My youngest daughter was cured of a rery heavy cold beyore she had taken 
the second bottle, hen in a iecak state, and has been stronger ever since, All 
my family use if now with great bencgit when they hace colds,."—E, EVANS, 
Chapel House, Abermule, 


For outward application, instead of 
poultices, use 


OWBRIDGE’S EMBROCATION. 


It is much safer, more effective, 
and less troublesome. 


Prepared b 


W. T. OWBRIDGE, Chemlst, Hull. 


Sold everywhere in bottles, at 1s. 1}d., 
28. Od., 48. 6d., and 11s. = 


COPYRIGHT. 
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i I) A & T\ERaONAL, 
REAL IRISH TW IRISH TWEED. ; Al & iO, THERE IS ONLY ONE 


SUITS 


A y er, with Greeting. 
Bemo, “i aa ress, end 
uncgram, rom 
? Ors. me fra 
om Particulars! thesedainty 
{ } procuctk ns forwarded on 
: ) \ Fe 5 ota: 5 
¢ heed pa 


reiage Paid. | 12 eAeARARPRPRPRPRIRIUININININSISIS™ _ Carriage Paid. Paid. 


“WINTER PATTERNS NOW READY. 


SUIiTrs 35's. They are altogether New De: 
TRADE MARK. signs, Full of Style and Character. 


suITs 35/6. TROUSERS 9/8. 
sinh aE at ‘OR MONEY 
REFUNDED. 


}& Co., 


y Place, London, W.C. 
Hive ron rosreane: 
» Pl obtain one aud sen 
W, eooernemms. || NA wee 


with your name and address 
you will berets next post full particulars 
of their Woulerfal P Package cf 


Lhold Testimonials enough SHEFFIELD CUTLERY & PLATS. 


AND HE 


THERE 1S ONLY ONE PLACE IN WHICH YOU CAN 
LEARN ABOUT HIM, AND THAT IS IN THE 


WINDSOR + MAGAZINE, | 


the Community. 1,00 Hia-tratiocs of Hlectroplate and Cutlery, lice 
pg 
tion, after reasonable time, ! will y beautiful DOCTOR ON EARTH ‘ i | 
- FRIEZE, A SPECIALITY. 


to fill an issue of Pearson's 50: ARTIOLES of Leen! Sy £1 
I guarantee the Strength and Bilt Steck woeks, Bhefteld, 
forward one pair of Trousers,}r ‘ ; ; : 
Terms: Cash with Order. Free and Carriage Paid. Wibace Giaam AND’ Clos ——_--— 
Marci a boxes. 
I am the Maker of the now cele- 
brated ‘“‘ LAHARNA FRIEZE, *”* especially 


Weekly, as to Fit, Style, and 
Finish, from all classes of Sp iiemne te Mah with besmore = 
en resu an ew ae, 66 THE MOST REMARKABLE 
Purity of the Goods for Wear, and JEWELLERS 
should they fail to give satisfac: £50. comm Beacon er 
A. a VbRNA, 
ULSTER COATS, AND LONG OVER- 26, Freierick St., BIRMINGHAM. 
COATS, FROM REAL IRISH ——p 
suited for Overcoats. ‘Warmth with- 
out Weight.” Also **OLDERFLEET 


RUGS,” Z1'- 'e, worth 30,-. Sample Rug a. 
on apprtahon, ; ; _ = mo s P— % 9 Je gus Go A 

Patterns are now ready, and can be had with Sa wo {simple and i aa ieee NOW READY. PRICE 6d. 
Self- Measurement Form, 4c., Free on appli-{t Loudon: (Mention Pearson's 
cation to ta DESTROYED. 


D. TOWELL, ROYAL AVENUR, BELFAST, or LARNE. i2zsstaer enters ees) PS—Pey 


harmless: 
Bankers -RELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Limited. Sdulresned envelope tn LJ confidences iD Mra.“ B. 


te ee a a ee 

GIVEN AWAY qj GIVEN AWAY : _ : BE 
sows (OF 7 FOR? OUR 

£5,000! GRAHAM & C0. $ £5,000 | irk Sona 


MONSTER GIFTS. CHRIST MAS CA RDS 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Messrs. GRAHAM & CO. intond to present Shsie customers with a Monster Parcel. as 
A co ct year are simply wonderfal value 


a means of advertising their celebra' 
inted, refined in Yastenad eitogether™ 


EGYPTIAN GOLD JEWELLERY. | - 


FOR THE SMALL SUM OF GS. Ga. WE WILL SEND AS FOLLOWS :— 


Our Price. De 
NOT A Toy Cne Gents’ Ezyptian Gold Albert, or one Ee i} Send us one Onder sud you wilbay from us opain, 
Ladies’ Egyptian Gold Albert... 28. 6. - “Batistaction Guaranteed or money 
Us oon a Loetet foe Coan a 1s. 6d. FOR a | 
ne Gents n Diamond Ring, or one . | 4 1) 
Ludies’ 5-Stone Diamond Rinx ... Sa. 6d. a retiri mee atta Sizpeun, ara 4 
One Gents’ Carbon Diamond Scarfpin, or Orne Fo 
one Ladies’ Fashionable Brooch 2s. 6d. S. s HE ua Siren Ms 
One Pair of Cuff Links, or cne Carbon eellr’ ee 
Dinmond Bracelet... 2s. 6d. S jae) t Uigh-clase wo Folding 
ari) op oh 195. 6d. “ Pitafot af 0862 ebth one x a Wishes 
In addition to above very Purchaser will be be Zoe Pree of Charge 8~ 28 cho! Wee ardh Polder auny BUY EARLY! 
th one of our handso: Novelties 1s. 34 
KEYL 4 — Be eslly pod cards, retail value ‘ail CET THE PIC 
ESS WATCHES, CLE 0: TE TR 
ee ata ie or a at Half-a o— wh syeclaly Feleoted, retail value * 
is said by those 1. ave Sa herr \ 13 Ea ue rr orehildren ss 
SS a 8.— 12 Fine Comic cords, immense ale 
aise, for Echools, 


WANTS A SECOND PARCEL. 
“ Lowiek-by-Bealo, Northumberland, A t 1 
“QrextieMre,—Received to-day your Recon 3 parcel of Jewellers, ith w : wigel are 


. immensely pleased. We rents wonder how you can do it, Tho h itself 
more than the money charg for ue aheles Many thanks for wnetialty a 
Very truly yours, LLIAM McISAAC.” 


GOES BETTER ® THAW AW HIS £15 WATCH. 
North Street, St. Peters, Tunbridge Wells. 
« GrxTLEMER,—Some few weeke azo I sent to your firm for the jewellery and adver- | Her? Y ‘, easily 
acum ma ‘" 


tised watch, of which I ain surprised ; ‘the Watch iso beautiful timeist. I must admit, ia 
fact, it goes letter than my £15 gold watch; and for the jewellery it is nstonishing value. 4 Ltietrouble 
a 1 think Sore woe money poser auch gifts, asl a He The watch alone is worth : — A les In nice 
doub! e 78 uclo: ve shown it to sev of my fricnds, and th box, 
GUARANTEED TO KEEP astonished. You can me this to your testimonials if it will MG of ae service.” ; b ape inet any way 
aoe CORRECT TIME, Tam, Gentlemen, yours faithfully, LEWIS C. RHODES.” 2: mr ben done wile 
Any Wateh not received in going order Every Watch Is Carefully Examined aed. and Guaranteed a Correct Time- 
aril be exchanged, keeper. Call and see them. | 
We do this to save the enormous cast of advertising, prejering to give our customers the venefit As we lose money on each parcel | Fs 
we cannot supply more than two parcels to one person. f you cannot call, get o P.O. at once, and send for this wonderful parcel. | be, \ 
Orders will id gle tan in roustion, sieves refine ey if ne as eek nted, " et X = .\ 
NOTE.—The entire parcel will bo sent for 6s. 6d. (post free re:istered 8). ch customer will receive giatis one of our HAN ; vd ee = 
SOMELY ILLUSTRA TED CATALOGUES. Pe sure and call or send to-day for the * * ‘ firs & ‘3 y) 
eo Y Voy ee, ras 
: f brent a i! — 


@s. 6d. MONSTER PRESENTATION PARCEL '**ici"* HANDSOME KEYLESS WATCH. 


E. GRAHAM & CO., 277 STRAND LONDON, W.C. 
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They may now muse, St: i 


WEAR ORDINARY SHOES 8 
LIKE OTHER PEOPLE. 
INSPECTION INVITED. 
THE O'CONNOR EXTENSION CO., 
2, Bloomsbury St., | 
Oxford St., pono W.C. 


Our 


choice selection of A’ 

» sent tee to an: 
our ensy 

which ineure a perfect fit. 


N.B.—Pamphlet free, Meution Pearson's 

WRRELY. representative for Bictiand, 
ws ’ 
"Pui OPINION” 


OF ALL TOBACCONISTS. 
FINEST no 


SMOKE = geen PARKINSON'S 


Ye Olde Tobacco Factorioc, 
In THE WORLD. 


indigo Dye. Metot to be 


Morning Coat and 


ag ay Lee 


uM re. 
Better qualities 7/ 
N.B.—We donot ou: 


To Measure. win pie Wolves Callae e 
Lining. in Cheviots, Melton: 
Beavera, Better « utalities 


ia Blue Serge “Serge Suits : 


Special Sample Trousers 


In all Wool Tweeds. 
So ee 


BAKER R BROTHERS 


WHOLESALE TAILORS, 


tate Liverpent oe 
to Measure at 


cont. 
(neal 


Direct, trem Gis Looms £0 Whe Wearen 


nm Patterns are 
ear any pare ot of ees salted 


ALL PATTBENS FREEZE. 


Uf there ia an ashes pan the basket will stand inside ¢t, 
CAUTION.—Each — ees the Patent Bamber 667. 


BROS., Leeds Wire re Works, LEEDS. 
its for London and 
91/- oy BOO nia ot: aa reet, B.C. 


FITS! FITS!! FITS!!! 


ALL PERSONS SUFFERING FROM 


PILEPsyT 


SHOULD 8RND NAME AND ADDRESS TO 
JAMES OSBORNE, 
DERBY! 


equalled. 


Vest - 


erage 


O/- 


printed slotee 


rand West A En, 


a We 
fact that all our 
measures 
made 


tleme' 


ours Satardais 2 octet: 
thie Paper. 


fers Twi Ar as ge ert 


ly for nothing, so that may have re the chance 

to try 5 before Blas Se any money. _H aolday 3 made a 

Tsay CURT a7 its, Ep: sy. St. Vitus’ Dance, &c., when 

|| URE, I mean a radical cure. Don't continue to 

fi have failed to cure you, but send 3d. 
a arage ot of testimonials and Free Bottle of Medicine, [| 


Mn. H.@. ROOT, 26, ENDSLEICH een peace 


Cnaaatnesea, we wei 

aos] REMNANTS, ceer2a22 
3 Price BS/- socmennie casas Paid. 

LUTAS LEATHLEY & CO., 


REMNANT DEPT. 6, ARMLEY, LEEDS. 
OCOOOS OOOO POSOOS 


e 
° 
L2 
@ 


{| PIANO LEARNT JNA A WEEK. 


= acts Settine entire} 
of of Macle to play y the sul port 


4, 
or 
al RESPECT ABLE STATIONERS. | W., BITORIE Dats, Address 


A LOVELY COMPLEXION) 


obtained and maintained by Intained by using 


FRAZER’S TABLETS, 


Which contain no mineral or harmful compound like many washes een, for 
that purpose. They are pleasant to the taste, attractive in appearance, and are 
RECOMMENDED BY MANY PHYSICIANS 
for the eure of Eczema, Rheumatism, Constipation, Hemorrhoids, and Liver 
and Kidney Complaints, and all Blood and Skin Disorders. 
There is no mabe that will so safely, so gently, and yet withal so effica- 
‘ously, secure purity of blood as Frazer’s ‘ablets. 
Purchasers are specially requested to note that “ Frazer's Tablets” are now 
‘ade oval in shape, and are packed in pale green boxes with the words 
FRazer’s Tapiets” in gold letters on the lid. Uf all Chemists, price 1/13} 
} box, or if you mention Pearson's Weekly they will be sent you post free fF 
3 from FRAZER'S TABLETS, Lrp., 186, Fleet Street, London, E. Cc. 


F should be “sont to the “to the Advertisement. Department, 


ven, and aos substituted f probe 
Carriage Paid to any part ofthe United Kingdom. * 
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paoet th peassl: 91, eineone Promenit, Clty. 


TO THE DEAT. 


A Gentleman who cured himself of 


Nene me 
gland 

sons opetal atecnaon €o'be |WEW REMEDY FOR RHEUMATISM, 

TIRED AND COLD FEET. 

resent 


Metical. i Every: Maen, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


ENAMELLED “CANE. “SOCKS. 


ithout 
abe. “ x planatory 


HEAR @eeaieees 


8.B WALES 0O., 63 & 63, New Bond St, London,W. 


Grand tune, ia walnut 
aes, with Knee reer 


jays Send si lope for 
he ORIENTAL foner, Co. (B 4 Dept.), & 


‘EPILEPTIC FITS 


ICKRINGILL’S 


PATENT HYGIENIC AND ELASTIC 
CLOTH SYNDICATE LIMITED, 


orice shied 
eee ANS | LIFE, 


to the Old and 
tnufirm 


Remedy an 
The kev. J. Molyneux 
“The vies was timply 
Write for Consultation 
Porm, Testimonials, &e., to 
Tan MANAGER, 
The Remedy Depot, 


83, South Frederick 
street, Dublin. 


Dr. MACKENSIN’S) 
IMPROVED HARMLESS 
COMPLEXION | wire 
Toe Reostontion, ost ; 


the irtginal 
aT ARMLESS Wafer, ALL 
Crane are! 
yoda Ther A. B. Grifiths, F.B.8. (Edin.), 
F.C. Tavera ow certify that Dr. Macken: 
‘omplexion Wi by 8S. Harvey, 
“a oa ra sbeol eet hare ess, and may be taken 
t hesitation.” 


6. Harvey, Denmaa 8. Landon a S.B. 
(Removed from Balham 
And all 1 ee 


—_15 DESTROYES, 
oO. 
ne HAJR DES DESTR 
pain or Sirraoae ae Fannout 
elope. Pisses sqdrenstare 8. ©. Suwa amped 
STREBT, or, VILLIBRS GTREST, 


BEECHAM S| 


BILIOUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


Sick Headache, Constipation 
Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, and Female Ailments, 


in Boxes, 9id., 1s. lid., and 2s. Qa. each, with full directions. 
THE 1s. 1td. BOX CONTAINS 56 PILLS. 


THE SALE IS NOW SIX MILLION BOXES YEARLY. 


pared only by the Proprietor— 


THOMAS | BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 


Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers Everywhere. 


TT 
“ PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.O, 


IRGANS. 


batalla easy Lerma, 
’ DALMAINS 


~— Wounds of every Bis, azn 
Dr. ROBERTS’ 
ALTERATIVE yen 
focal Impenile of the Blood, and 
the Stomach and : an 


Prices, 1/1 and 2/9 each 
Of all Patent Medicine Vendors, © or of 


Beach & Barnicott, Ltd., Bridport. 


{ 
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To the Influential Re Readers of “Pearson's Weekly,” and may not appear again. 


This is the first announcement of a Reduction in the price 
ouR NEW VENTURE t Yes, Two Different Pattern Hearthrugs or Garpalt 9 for the Price of One! (Copyright.) 


: Persian Design 6n one side, and on the re\ 


Whereas, in launching forth our New Production, THE ** PRUDENTIAL CARPETS AND HEARTHRUGS, S, we beg to state they will have a 
the elegant and costly designs of Wilton make. Coors sae thus gained is great, as they can be utiised In various rooms at, one Gost This us a valuable step in economy. 


THE PUBLIC are well aware that tt ts the desideratum.of the day to lay out thetr money te the best advantage. _ This ts acknowledged tu 
be a matter of the highest importance, economy being the demand of the times. In order to do this, you are inetted to avatl yourselves vj 
the Lomein now offered of Buying at this Sale. The Cheapness of the Stock ts guaranteed to exceed your most sanguine anticipation. 


EVERSIBLE 


These carpets are the prvii: 


Reversible, with a different tern on both 


—— care, labour, and foretecwent 2 and are tected by recistration). They combine the rich on fended color 
i cannot be 


at by ot Heducod nals peo i = pa aa sale price ah a , Reduced sale price: Ee 12ft. ey ae Beduced sale aie vp Vises 
Tate. by ott. e é t. a ” os re ” aS cane 
oft. 1m. by y she. : 7s. 
please’ mention if for Bed, ree ne ¢ Room, and any any particular rics sins peed fa 2i- 7 Pet Oe 15s. 64., sterling vi: 


A Reversible “ Prudential" Pe oreatue (aan te nem enae® sent for ls. 64. extra; sise, 
90, York Boad, Bristol, Jin. 2nd. ee. Maybole, N.B., Aug. 3rd. Col Longford, Twoning, Salop, Feb. 2nd. Road, New dalla l Jone Lal me 


S. Ghey, Esq., writes: “The Prudential ' Carpet and ‘Lady Hunter Blair-writes: “ Will Mesara. F. Hodgson Mrs. Jobnstone writes: ‘ The ‘ Prudential’ orgie ADT: on. writes you forwirled m:- 

* Burmah Hearthru from you were highly & Son send her another ‘ Pruderftial’ Carpet, same as which we had from you we are much pleased with. and wish another to be sent, 74ft. ls 
ge bough! y ago, 

approved of. We consider them exceltent value. The | before, crimson and gold, dimensions oft. by 10jft. herein send you order for other goods with amount." 8s, éd., and three ‘Queen's Royal’ Heurthr.. 


designs and colours ure admirable.” Cheque inclosed.”” Cheque inclosed for amoun! 


Q : Countess Dow. of Morton Archbishop of York Ce aad in 
tela Gapda and ile os : . Countess of Rodern Very Her, Dean Ferguson ° hota or on ' ih A 
ere tronised by Royalty Gentlemen, Dow. Countess of Clancarty B orp of Copetown RAND THING heeaael an Pott tity Th 
ability, and Cleryy, . “Srom you should Remember ane en kale ete Dean of Bangor WHAT A G Nobilit ity, Lu 
ete rte of the Empire, ‘countess 0! e| part. 0) EB. 
H.R. Louis of You are richer by saving ‘bem Archdeacon For the people of this realm that eae 
Battenberg 1 nai hdeacon Ba < the distinguished ability of our a Euginie de 
rons ce maak on ‘ua dei ea Done Comer great traders enables them to, Princess Fibs Hane 
Biddle Canon Macdonal } UME 
Q rol — ECONOMISE! Hos. and Rev. T. oot hold their own in all the markets aes aan : 
. Lord Beary Fitagersld - ECONOMISE! - Rev. Canon Henderson pete ee era eee . ww Mar. of Low: 
. fir Henry de Bathe ECONOMISE! Bern Carrington home with full maximam valne} Buchoes of Wellin: 
Sir Henry Bellingham Ven. Archde’con of Kilmore —better value for money than Duchess of Richa! 


: c any other merchants in the world i 
Wgueeae nora Look to your Expenses. LT IE, eee, 
CARPETS. She Meee Seeers J. CuAMBEALarN. HEARTHRUCS 


BaLE cel 


2/- HEA rales 


_° In Roversible Rich Turkey Patterns, measuring of and Sft: wide, These Hearthrags 


: vich Oriental and Indian Art Designs, measuring 6ft. by 3ft., w 
real ‘value, weight, and richness of ma:ufacture, will b- 


unapproachable. 
SPECIAL OFFER.—Three Rugs, 19s.; Six for 37s. 


Melville Castle, Glasswade, Midlothian, aie 
“The Bight t Honourable the Viscountess Melville writes: “I am very with the ‘ 
to hand, and would like five more Hearthrugs. Her ladyship would also like pad oiry 


wide reputation for 
Hi 
at 39s., ee Oe ORS to match them. Cheque £8 14s. inclosed.” 


considered Works of A 


12 for iy, Nabi, Bee AL SALE OF RICH VELVET PILE 


gold colours as Tormydosriag room inet en ** |! to match, Cheque 
justice 


from infringing Mr No. 93,774, 


of our manufactures for ten long years, and is of great importance to parties furnishi 


TS. 


in 10 sizes 
; richly blended in several colours to suit any furniture. Raping Ls ee oa pan po eb ines nee 


ra a maakt urpenand Saaane TE. ’ Sa eaRULS arth ‘SGLGASAL SALE OF RICH VELVET PILE REAL BRUSSELS HEARTHRUSS 


we 
-Trapr Marg om ALL a Traps Mark OW ALL Designs. Tn Old Gold, Sah Sultan, 1: a 
Goope. 8 . Goons. Sinai ag STE - Botder to Te 
Beware oy Imitations. ‘| Bewans or Larrat.oxs. years, and give every satisfaction. and prices as follows satiny meer merle ie 
ttedly orld. ¥ = perior quality, | VELVET “HEDUCED job PRICE 

Admit the coe est in the W: ‘Woven without, seam en . t. ft wee .  « Ms.| VELVET ee 
with handsome border 7 gerber ‘excellence and beauty. Thoumande of Popest orders. and PILE rgd by 8 ft. ae Ox .. 188. P. 
testimonials received, ies e highes' extialastion, When ordering, please mention if Bed, Dining, BRUSSELS > 7Aft. wy 9 ft. 2 
Drawing, or Sitting Room, and a. slang colour preferred. AR) 9 ft. by 9 ft. oa ee aes 
6ft. by 9ft., sule price... Oft. by 12ft., a ice ie 6d. | 12ft. by i , sale price... 25a. 6d. BQU ARES 9 ft. by 104ft. SQUARES. 
Sft. by oft. By | Ott. by 13) ft ... 198. 64. | 12ft. by 1 ” .. Ba. 6d. her superior quality, with handsome border to ‘A marvel of excellence. “and 
6ft. vy 12ft. * . ea Be. 64. | 12ft. by 18tt. yo: SS8. Gd. Th of repeat orders and testimonials Lapin pel the highest entiataction. When orders 
Oft. by ft. = ee “1s. 6d. | 12ft. by 2lft. oh 38a. 6d. mention if for Bad. Dining, Drawing, or Bitting erred. 
Bit, by 10. . "22a, 6d. : Hill Grove, Bembri of Wight, Jan. | 

pa ar The Elms, West End, West yanpee Jan. 4th. Lieut.-Colonel Macdonal Moreton writes : ‘‘ Witl be much obliged by Mr. nm sending him! 
on Frederick A. Millbank, : Sir William Onslow, t., writes: “I was much of the Velvet Pile Brussels Carpets, both same pattern, with Hearthrugs to at 7s. Gd. each. 
ly me with another | Gosen's Riyal oa ers pleased with the ‘ Queen's  Caxpet es 25 17s. inclosed. 
by 4 beseges, | which I heey 9 from you a short oe Byhall Hall, Stamford, Sept. be 
residence at Fron eee Bay Bn Glo me another 12ft. by 18ft.; 5 with Sir B. ys writes: ‘Will be pleased to have a Velvet Pile Brussels Carpet, 12ft. by ‘Dait, at 
y s,Hearthrug eent. Cheque inclosed.” 


ie ; Ware mnpina 
2 ’ -Nov..16, 1995, 


THE waratRows ‘CARPET waipiraccueene OF- THE CITY. OF ‘LEEDS 


REAL_ ‘BRUSSELS GARPETS. 


inclosed.” 
‘BxTRA: RD a ig 
HODGSON v. WEBB BROS.—On the 18th day of July, Mr. J oF Ee er fs Tuan Er a pacts rON #.!. Webb Brothers, of Hackney “\ *- 


REDUCED ADO. Ooo “ECLIPSE” CARPETS (RE@D.) B30 ras REDUC! 3 


SALE PRICE, - . GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. Wl » ~~» SALE PR:st, 


earson's Weekly only. We will forward direct looms to address, on ie gay 
THT NE ne WOVEN, sestivegs Aevrneee, E CARPET, fh lars largest ever sold at the price, suitable rpg? sitting- cocms o* bedroom, gore 
Sem erase middle profits. . Remember, Meenas ost Aer 
Ais Gaiour fargejouen to gover Q8Y ord omen ee Oe Ser Th at almost double above prices. ua s"sENT Wr WITH 
__2.Carpets and 2 Rugs 8s., or 4 Carpets and 4 Rugs 16s. 6d. 
SPECIAL OFFER.— unequalled in the 8 annals of advertising. a AS. a favour, “kindiy oie oonpere s od caret. 
TISFACTION GUARANTEED. Do not miss this opportunity, it may Hot Occur Again. 


“We have never seen a cheaper agen the wonder being how the can be mae and cold at the ridicul — Mart, “ erful 
BACH. money.”—Cuurce BELus. Hundreds of favourable press notices m the ‘ Christian Globe,’ oe Christian woke Chuistain Ages?" Bock,” Catholic Wonder * & ire ae BACH 
9th Fobruary. St. Katherine's, Regent Park, London, N.W. Kilkea Castle, Mageny, Co. Kildare, 17th August. The Reotury, Shere, Guildford, 24th Se)" 
Lady Prevost writes: “Inclosing P.O., and will be ~ January 10th.. Lady Eva Fitggerald writes : ‘‘ The ‘ Eclipse’ Carpets The 0 oe an satiag Elizabeth — wince ane US 
n sent 


obliged if- Mr. Hodgson will send another of the 
* Bclipde* Carpets at earliest. 


Lady Anna Loftus writes: “ The ‘ Eclipse’ Carpets supplied by Messrs, F. Hodgson & Bon—her ladyship bam writes any . \ 
supplied her by Mr, Hodguoa she ia very pleased with.” | is much pleased with them.” Theque inclosed.” Carpeted to 


Trade Mark on all Goods. Beware of Imitations. 


ee spas king . wee ‘GARPET COUPON. one 
and P.O. or Stamps for guarantee 
to a pr bi f nited 

neni Seen any part o! the U a kingdoms: 


F. HODGSON & SON. 


WOODSLEY. ROAD, 


rexching me, tn ewe Soar ot SSE ee Pelee ph ph agnr ag o lous ade, 


, LOND 


ALL ORDERS DESPATCHED SAME DAY IN ROTATION AS THEY ARRIVE BY F 
ited witty Orders executed and packed free, and shipped at lowest rates. Telegraphic Address: ECLIPSt. ' 


“CHEQUES AND P.0.'s PAYABLE TQ 
Manufacturers, Importers, and Merchants, LEED: rT] 


rE STS 
WE RELY UPON SPONTANEOUS REPEAT ORDERS FROM OUR CLIENTS FOR THE MAINTENANCE OF OUR TRADE ESTABLISHED NEARLY QUARTER OF A CEN. «it: 


1. 
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“w1nu Lona V¥ 


